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The Week's Programme. 


- Monday.—Guilds’ Union Meetings. 
; 7.30 Young People’s Rally. 


Tuesday.—12.30, Pensions Fund Meet- 
ing, 
3.45, Social Service Union. 
4.0, President’s Reception. 
4.30, Business Meeting, I. 
Ve 30, Religious Service. Sermon 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 


‘ Wednesday.—9.30, Communion Service 
10.30, President’s Address. 
11.30, Conference (‘‘The Problem 
of Evil’). Professor Henry 
Jones (Glasgow). 
2.30, Business Meeting, IT. 
7. 30, Conversazione. 


Thursday. — 9.30, Religious Service. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. §. A. 
Eliot (President, A.U.A), 

11.0,Conference (“The Wider 
"Meaning of Modernism”’). 
The Revs. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
and J, W. Austin. 

230, Conference (‘* Reform of the 
Poor Law ”), Mrs. Bosanquet 
and the Rey. Perey Dearmer. 

7.30, Public Meeting. 


: Friday.—9. 30, Service of Consecration. 
10.15, Conference (“ Our Congre- 
gations”), The Revs. F. ox. 
_ Freeston and J. Harwood. 
12. 80, Address on ‘‘ The Ministry 
= J as a Vocation,” by the Rey. 
aie Dr. J. Bdwin Odgers. 
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[ONE PENNY. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


TENTH TRIENNIAL MEETING AT 
BOLTON. 


Our record of the Conference meetings 
at Bolton must be completed next week. 
Writing in the midst of a crowded week, we 
can only briefly note here that the meetings 
have beéh eminently successful, both in 
the point of numbers and in the sustained 
interest of the proceedings. Nothing could 
exceed the heartiness of the welcome 
given by friends in Bolton to the Con- 
ference, nor the admirable completeness 
of the hospitable arrangements made for 
the comfort and convenience of the guests. 

The pleasant prelude to the Conference’s 
programme, the Guilds’ Union meeting 
and the gathering of Young People on the 
Monday evening, was again a great success. 
There at once the presence of Dr. Exror, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, struck a most welcome note, 
repeated again and again during the week 
The sermon which he preached in the 
Town Hall on Thursday morning on ‘‘ A 
Practical Idealism ’’ is included in our 
present issue. The Conference Sermon by 
the Rev. Puitie WicksTEED on ‘‘ The. 
Everlasting Gospel,’’ preached at the 
Service on Tuesday evening, we must 
publish next week. The Town Hall was 
filled with a congregation which must have 
been well over a thousand, and the uplift 
of the hymns was glorious. We do not 
often have so happy an occasion of ming- 
ling in a great outpouring of praise and 
aspiration. The lesson .consisted of the 
profoundly spiritual passages of DrurEr- 
ONOMY xxx., JEREMIAH xxxi., and GaALa- 
TIANS v. The one jar in the service, we 
ought perhaps to confess, was to us after 
the singing of Emerson’s hymn, with its 
concluding lines :— 

** One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world has never lost,?’ 
when we were all eager for the sermon, 
and there came instead a long break for 
the collection. Would it not be better for, 
the service to take a collection as the 
people come in, and have done with it, or 
else to leave the money alone? Many, we 
are told, found the sermon difficult to 
follow; but do not let them on that 


‘account fail to read it next week, and 


take to heart its great appeal. 
The business meeting, it will be seen, 


was well completed within the time allotted 
in two sessions, and something was accom- 
plished which should bear good fruit 
in the greater efficiency of our church 
life. The Report must speak for itself, both 
as to the resolutions passed, and as to one 
less desirable incident. 

Wednesday was a full day, opening 
with the communion service in Bank-street 
Chapel, conducted by the Revs. J. CoLLins 
OpcErRs and H. J. Rossrneron. Next 
came the President’s address, printed here 
in full, and after that Professor HENRY 
Jones’s address on ‘*‘ The Problem of 
Evil,’’ given in his most delightful and 
quickening manner. Our readers know 
already how inspiring a teacher he is, 
how he holds his audience and persuades 
and convinces with humour and searching 
argument and direct appeal to experience. 
He and they onWednesday gave little heed 
of time, the subject was too engrossing, 
and there could be no discussion. We do 
not yet know how much of the address it 
will be possible to reproduce next week, 
but the living touch can only remain with 
those who had the privilege of being present. 
Dr. CARPENTER was in the chair, and Mr. 
Boycr Gipson and Dr. MELLONE moved 
and seconded the vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor JONES, which was carried with 
great warmth of feeling. 

The Town Hall had to be given up in 
the afternoon to preparations for the 
conversazione in the evening, and thus 
the second session of the business meeting 
came to be held in the Mawdsley-street 
Congregational Church, near by, most 
kindly lent by the minister and officers of 
the church for the occasion. It proved a 
most convenient meeting-place, and the 
thanks of the Conference were cordially 
expressed. The conversazione was an 
extremely pleasant social occasion. A 
band played in the large hall and in the 
Council Chamber the Bank-street Chapel 
choir rendered a programme of vocal 
music. They were happy who could 
be there and enjoy the meeting with 
many friends. 

The Thursday papers on ‘‘ Reform of 
the Poor Law,’’ and the Friday papers on 
** Our Congregations: Their Worship ; 
and Their Membership and_ Internal 
Organisation,’ are printed this week. 
The rest we shall hope to furnish, including 
a full report of the evening meeting, in a 
second special number next week. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 

Tue business meeting occupied two 

sessions, the first being held on Tuesday 

afternoon in the Town Hall, after the 

President’s reception. 

The PrestpEnt, the Rev. JosepH Woop, 
took the chair, and welcomed the ministers 
and delegates, and other members of the 
churches, to the tenth triennial meeting of 
the Conference. Looking back, he noted 
that of the thirteen of their friends who 
called together the first Conference, eleven 
had passed away. It was matter of re- 
joicing that their work and influence 
remained. He recalled the names of 
Beard, Armstrong, Crosskey, Rawson, and 
other leaders, of whom they thought 
with infinite thankfulness to God for all 
that they did for the cause to which they 
all were so strongly attached. If all 
the hopes they entertamed when they 
started the Conference had not been 
realised, some things had come to some- 
thing like fulfilment. He -remembered, 
-at the second meeting in Birmingham 
in 1885, Dr. Crosskey uttered the almost 
prophetic word, ‘‘ I regard the formation 
of this National Conference as constituting 
an epoch in the history of our Free 
Churches.’’ Dr. Crosskey could not fore- 
see possible developments, but the Con- 
ference amid considerable difficulties had 
done some considerable things for the 
churches. On two occasions it had raised 
large funds, the Sustentation and the 
Pensions Funds, and had given birth to 
Advisory Committees, the Guilds’ Union, 
and the Social Service Union, and through 
its influence local associations had become 
more representative of the churches. 
At its various gatherings deeper aspirations 
and religious sympathies had been called 
into fuller play, and the gatherings have 
done much to bind the members of the 
churches together as one body animated 
by one spirit. 

To that tenth session they had not 
invited foreign delegates, partly because 
the International Congress now did that 
work; and on that occasion they had 
only one guest—not a foreigner, but 
a guest of their own blood, and their own 
faith, honoured on both sides of the water 
both for the distinguished name he bore 
and the immense services he had rendered 
to the cause of liberal religion. They 
who went to America to the International 
at Boston remembered the great kindness, 
the gracious and thoughtful arrangements 
made by Dr. Eliot and his friends for their 
reception and comfort. It was a great 
pleasure to welcome the President of the 
American Unitarian Association to ther 
Conference. No man in America «had 
done more for their churches than he. 
During his Presidency of some years he 
had doubled its income and more than 
doubled its usefulness over that vast area. 
Dr. Eliot had been largely instrumental 
in bringing the churches of America into 
that kind of vital union they were them- 
selves seeking. The President concluded 
by moving a resolution of hearty welcome 
to the President of the American Unitarian 
Association, thanking him for his visit, 
and assuring him of warm personal regard, 
and through him sending cordial greetings 
to the churches in America, united to them 


by kindred memories and common pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Joun Harrison, president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
seconded the resolution, and spoke warmly 
of the pleasure and stimulus of Dr. Eliot’s 
presence in their midst. 

Dr. Extot, responding to the resolution, 
was received with very hearty and pro- 
longed applause. He said :— 

Mr. President,—I make grateful and 
heartfelt acknowledgment of the courtesy 
of the Conference, and deeply appreciate 
the honour done me in the resolution you 
have just adopted. Of course, I recognise 
that your welcome is accorded not to the 
individual, but rather to the fellowship 
that he represents, to your fellow-workers 
far across the sea, who are bound with you 
in the control of the law of liberty. It is 
a great privilege, Sir, which you permit 
me to enfoy here, and I rejoice in every 
sign of the deep desire for unity and 
efficiency which more and more animates 
the free churches of our order. A common 
religious purpose and hope is the surest 
of bonds. I yield to no one in my adher- 
ence to our traditional principle of self- 
reliant independency, but I delight in 
every indication that the providence of 
God is now leading our churches into a 
new era wherein the guiding principle is 
fellowship. I believe that we shall do 
well to strengthen all the ties which bind 
us together, to consolidate our activities, 
to unify our methods, that without sacri- 
fice of essential independency we may 
work more and more together for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. We do 
not propose to dwell ever in tents, or exist 
as outcast atoms rejected by the law of 
gravitation. Religious liberty is not a 
competition in which the prize is taken 
by the individual that can exhibit the 
greatest singularity. We are not, because 
we are free, obliged to exaggerate our 
dissents, or to strain the bonds of brother- 
hood to the utmost. Fellowship is just 
as essential an element in our success as 
freedom. This Conference is not merely 
an ecclesiastical convenience or a desir- 
able expediency. It is a living entity, 
the vital utterance of a purpose and hope. 
It is the outward sign of the inherent 
unity of the Liberal Church; it reveals 
the working of the spirit of brotherhood, 
it encompasses us with the warmth of 
citizenship, and presents the opportunity 
for the exercise of a diversity of gifts 
towards the attainment of a common 
purpose. Our churches were founded on 
the faith that each individual will be at 
his best when he is free to build his own 
life, to shape his own career, to pursue his 
own ambition. Now we are beginning 
to add to that splendid dynamic the 
equally precious principle of brotherhood. 
We discover that in service is the only 
perfect freedom. We discern that the 
highest law is liberty, and that the highest 
liberty is law. We hold the vital unity 
of the spirit, not a barren uniformity of 
thought and custom. We are agreed 
that in freedom there must be differentia- 


tion, but in all the calmer moods, which we 
know to be our wiser moods, it is trans-| 


parently clear that we are trying to say the 
same things, to follow the same ideals. 

We are trying to sing the same music, but 
we have not all the skill to hit or keep the 


of ministers, as to the probationa “4 
‘ing of lay-workers. Some objec ion 


key. The remedy is that we must practise 
more together. Gradually we are building 
the ideals of freedom, unity, and brother- 
hood into the vital religious life of Great 
Britain and of America, but still we must 
be vigilant to defend these ideals against 
the outward assaults of sacerdotal and 
dogmatic assertion and frcm the inward 
perils of anarchy on the one hand and 
reaction on the other. When every man 
among us, beyond his heme affections, 
beyond his everyday conceins, feels the 
illimitable attraction of those great ideals, 
then will the church to which those indi- 
viduals belong begin to have a great and 
progressive and beneficent life. Its in- 
fluence will penetrate into everything that 
is done or capable of being done. A daring 
faith will inspire the cflorts of cur fellow- 
ship. We shall be a band of brothers 
animated by the same hopes and living 
the same endeavouring life. Into that 
power, that unity, that. courage of con- 
viction, may God lead us all. 

The Secretary, the Rey. James Harw oop, 
presented the report of the Committee 
for the triennial period 1906-9 (appended — 
to this account of the meeting), noting — 
that in the printed list at the end (opts 
reproduced here), Whitby should go into” 
the group of unattached churches, and 
Aberystwyth under the South Wales i 
ciation. 

Mr. J. W. Scort, as treasurer, presente¢ 
the accounts, showing a balance of £29, ‘ 
but subscriptions from only 152 congreg 
tions of the 374 on the roll, and from 
only 9 of the 24 societies and noodle { 
He strongly urged that all the churches © 
should make some contribution to the — 
common cause. = 

The PrEsmpENT moved, and the Re 
F. K. Frezston seconded the receptio 
the report, and then a series of resolutio 
adopting various recommendations 
the report were moved from the ¢ 


and seconded by members as follows :—_ 
a aa ay 


(1) Seconded by the Rey. Denpy Aare, 
accepting the recommeridation as to 
Advisory Committees. It was explain 
in answer to the Rey. Ph. Moore that th 
were recommendations made after con- — 
sulting the associations concerned. 


(2) Seconded by the Rey. J. C. ‘His 22 
as to a Ministerial Settlements Board, 
Mr. Hirst insisted that some more ord 
plan was necessary. This had bee 
proved by the experience of the Settlem 
Bureau in connection with the Minist 
Fellowship. One difficulty in their 
was the unwillingness of congregati 
submit to anything they thought 
interference. Some resented it even w 
information was given them; — ye 
fact remained that they had systema 
put before congregations the desir 
of avoiding thos se disgraceful “ + 
competitions,’? which had_ a 
wounded the self-respect of — 
and done so much harm to ood 
and that was an exceedingly good thin 
(3) Seconded by Mr. T. FLeTcHER 
son, the last recommendation on th 


“es 


r 
-< 
x 
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Seta 


this was made by Mr. CapLeton 
Joun Heys, but it was pointed 
lay-workers themselves had de 
tunities for such training, and 
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no desire to hinder any lay-worker of 


standing whom a congregation might call 
_to its ministry. 

(4) Seconded by the Rev. C. J. Srrexrr, 
as to the roll of ministers, recommending 
that the Committee be authorised ‘‘ to 
enter into communication with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Ministerial Fellowship with a yiew to 
united action in the preparation, revision, 
and annual publication of a Ministerial 
Roll.’ Mr. Street pointed out that the 
Conference had a roll of churches, but 
not a roll of ministers. As a member of 
the Committees, both of the Conference 
and the B. and F.U.A. and Secretary of 
the Fellowship, he seconded the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. J. C. Warren objected that the 
work of a ministerial roll was already 
admirably done by the editor of the 
“Hssex Hall Year Book,” and there was no 
good reason for taking it out of his hands. 
The Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH made a 
further objection, and Mr, Joun Harrison 
pointed out that the resolution was 
simply for consultation with the bodies 
named with a view to united action, and 
he supported the resolution, 

Dr. CARPENTER said that as a Conference 
their roll of ministers at present depended 
Z on the appearance of their names in the 
- “ssex Hall Year Book,” for which they 
had no responsibility. Clearly they ought 
to have a roll of their own. 
= The Rev. W. Copetanp Bowie said 

that the editor of the Year Book exercised 
no responsibility in the inclusion or 
exclusion of names on the roll; every 
minister appointed by a congregation 
was included in the roll without apse 
on the editor’s part. 
. The recommendation was adopted, cad 
ohn” on the motion of the PResipENrt, 
seconded by Mr. Hersert New, the 
report was adopted, and the meeting 
"s adjourned. 


Second Sey 


c 4 _ The second part of the business meeting 
ae held on Wednesday afternoon, in the 
 Mawdsley-street Congregational Church, 
cae _ kindly lent for the purpose. | 
The PresrpENT took the chair. at ‘the 
- opening of the meeting, until the time 
‘ B: ‘came to move his own resolution, when 
‘ Dr. Carpenter, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
took his place. 
a The first business was the reading by 
oa the Szcrerary of the report of the Susten- 
ee ration Fund to the Conference, signed by 
the Rev. C. G. Coe, President of the Fund 
aes ais we hope to publish in next week’s 
4 Inquirer), and the reading by the Rev. 
C.J. Srruer of the report of the Pensions 
wey und (which appears in ou present 
issue). On the motion of the PresipENnt 
resolution of most grateful thanks to 
minister and officers of the church 


nference was carried. by acclamation. 
‘CarpPENTER then took the chair. 

e Presrpent moved the resolution 
ech vich he had given notice, as follows : 


“* That in view both of the changed 
litions age and the pressing 
of otis eee for a closer and 
practical fellowship, whereby the 
of the strong shall be more 
Bolt at the hist of tbe weak, 


granting the use of the building to the 


and mutual effectiveness developed in 
a quickened sense of unity, this Con- 
ference, while avoiding any assumption 
of ecclesiastical authority, and resolved 
upon the maintenance of the ancient 
liberties of the churches, is of opinion 
that the time is opportune for a resolute 
effort to secure effective co-operation 
among our institutions, and to bring the 
churches into a more vital fellowship, 
and instructs the Conference Committce 
to prepare and present to the Conference 
a plan for the carrying out of these 
objects. 


‘* That the Committee of the Con- 
ference is accordingly instructed to 
consult with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the managers of 
the Stipend Augmentation and Susten- 

- tation Funds, and the Committees of the 
Local Associations, by means of Joint 
Committees of these bodies for special 
purposes, and in any other way that may 
be deemed desirable, with a view to a 
full consideration of all the questions 
involved, including the suggestions now 
made by the President.’’ 


First of all, Mr. Woop said, he would 
clear away some misapprehensions. He 
was not proposing to create a new central 
organisation ; all he suggested could be 
done within the lines of their present 
organisation, the Conference, and B. and 
F.U.A. and the local associations. He 
did not propose that the Conference should 


be turned into anything like an ecclesias- 


tical authority. All that could be done 


‘must be done in a voluntary way, and by 


the good will of their fiends. They 
would not reach their goal except by the 
confidence and good will of the vast 
majority of their members and_ their 
churches. He did not propose that there 
should be any interference with the proper 
and legitimate work of any of their organ- 
isations. There might, however, be some 
need of a proper delimitation. The work 
was so great, that there was room, and 
there was a demand, that the Conference 
should much more actively busy itself 
with the welfare of the churches, and 
that the B. and F.U.A. and the local 
associations also should do more to the 
same end. The impulse to ke derived 
from meetings such as that might open the 
way for fresh activities. What he was 
anxious to do was first to bring their 
associations into vital union. The one 
word he would bring to the front was co- 
operation. That was the vital word of 
modern life, and it was the vital word for 
their churches. There was need for more’ 
co-operation. They had various funds, 
which, while they did not overlap, might 
yet be brought closer in counsel for greater 
effectiveness. There might be legal diff- 
culties in the way of pooling funds devoted 
to the same purpose, but not in the way 
of real active co-operation, Something 
was already done in that direction, but 
there were differences of administration, 
and he thought there might be some 
improvement of method. 

Turning to his proposals of a circuit 
system and a new pro rata fund, Mr, Wood 
said he was moved by his experience of 
the state of the churches. It had been 
said that. he exaggerated their poverty ; 
but he was not generally regarded as a 
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pessimist. There were large areas, east 
south, and north, where conditions were 
found, which they could hardly realise in 
such great gathe rings as that. He did not 


assume the despairing attitude of Dr. 
Martineau in 1888, who doubted ‘‘ whether 
we were worth organising.’’ He had the 


utmost faith in the religious future of our 
churches, and in that faith he had made 
his suggestions. The proof that they were 
worth organising would be in the fact 
that they did organise. It was a sign of 
life, not of death, that they were ready 


to discuss the matter. He thankfully 
acknowledged the splendid work of a 
large number of ministers in difficult 


circumstances and lonely positions on 
meagre incomes, and gave examples, show- 
ing the urgent need for more edequate 
support, to remove what was a vetitable 
scandal, He believed this could be dore 
by the new fund he had propcsed, or by 
strengthening the Sustentation Funds. 
But in any case, it would be best done on 
the pro rata system, so as to touch all the 
members of their churches. It weuld 

give them a sense of fellowship and unity, 

which would be an immense advantage 
to themselves. He was convinced they 

could get all the money they scene. 

without weakening any of their present 
funds. With regard to the circuit systein 
of the grouping of churches, he believed 
that great good might be derived from it. 
They had lived a little too much to them- 
selves ; the call came to them now to live 
a good deal more for one another. To- 
gether was the word, if they were to go 
forward, and to conquer, it must be as one 
army, it must be together. They must 
stand together in living co-operation, ard 
he did not for one moment see the im- 
possibility of carrying out what he 
proposed. 

The Rev. C. J. Srreer seconded the 
resolution, as he said, with no hesitation, 
but with the greatest pleasure. ‘‘ Where 
two Unitarians are gathered together,’ it 
was said, ‘‘ there three opinions are to 
be found.’* Neither he nor Mr. Wood 
had changed his opinion in the matters 
under discussion, but in the greater part 
they were agreed, while on certain poimts 
they differed ; but not on that resolution. 
They desired that something should be 
done in the direction of greater co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation. He was as much 
opposed as ever to the Conference becoming 
either an ecclesiastical authority or a 
financial power. The first was disowned 
in the resolution and repudiated by Mr. 
Wood; and 2s to the financial power, 
he wanted to say, there was no definite 
propocal before them, ard until that was 
the case there nced be no division among 
them. They wanted to go as far as possible 
together. His own strong feeling was that 
the Conference should never handle large 
funds. It has had the greatest difficulty 
in getting enough money to pay its own 
way, and for his own part he was not at 
all sure that a paid secretary was necessary. 
The less officialism about the Conference 
the better. It was a Conference, and as 
such was most valuable. It should remain 
a Conference and be content with calling 
them together for consultations on matters 
affecting their churches, to stimulate ard 
originate goed work, as it had already dore. 
But as soon as grants and doles became 
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permanent, then he believed its value asa 
Conference would be dcomed. The Con- 
ference was established by the B. & F.U.A., 
and it must not try to supplant its mother. 
He desired to see the B. & F.U.A. the 
executive arm of the Conference, and he 
was perfectly content with the American 
solution. There was no difficulty there 
between the National Conference and the 
A.U.A. If they could find the same 
solution, then they would be happy. 
They were all convinced that there must 
be co-operation and not rivalry between 
their institutions, and the resolution made 
for mutual understanding, and the defining 
of functions, and then they must work 
amicably together. There was already 
a good deal more co-operation between the 
funds than-was generally known. He did 
not want to see a Church organisation. 
He was not looking forward to a great 
church. His reading of the history of 
the churches led him to dread it. He was 
jealous of the freedom of their members 
and their churches. He did not think 
_ the independent system had broken down 
to the extent that Mr. Wood suggested. 
But if there was to be at any time a 
church organisation, what he should 
desire to see was a Unitarian Church, 
Even the President had used the expres- 
sion ‘‘every Unitarian Church.’’ There 
was no such noble name that could be 
attached to the Church as that of Unitarian. 
There was no such comprehensive name, 
not ven Christian. It signified unity, 
divine and human unity, and was the 
noblest name of all. Some of their Free 
Catholic friends were unconsciously work- 
ing tothat end. Most of them would not 
have the Free Catholic name. If the 
- Church stood for nothing but freedom it 
was nothing to him. There must be 
living faith, and that was expressed in 
Unitarian rather than in Free or Catholic. 
If they could not be a Church, they might 
have free churches. That Conference, 
at any rate, must be kept free for the 
fellowship of those who did not care to 
take the Unitarian name or any other, 
for New Theology men, or Free Catholics, 
or whatever they called themselves ; 

but they did not want the formation of a 
new Conference sect. As to the question 
of a living wage, he felt strongly, and 
thought a minimum might be established. 
Yet there were some charges which, with 
all respect, were not worth £100 a year, 
and there the circuit system might help 
them. They wanted more combination, 
more co-operation, a quickened sense of 
unity among the churches generally, a 
development of their resources on all lines; 

but still more important was that they 
should have more self-sacrifice, devotion to 
the principles and faith their churches 
existed to promote—living faith in living 
members of a living church. Otherwise 
all their organisation would be worth 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Jonn Harrison, as President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
supported the motion, with the utmost 
pleasure. He desired to pay his own tribute 
to the value of the visits made by the 
President to the churches up and down 
the country. He had spent his time in 
most self-sacrificing labours, and they 
would bear abundant fruit. He thanked 
him also for proposing that resolution. 
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It was one in which they could all agree. 
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posed, and Mr. GrosvENoR TA.sor 


If properly carried out it would put an | seconded :— 


end to a great many of their troubles. All 
the anxiety which had been caused by 
rumours about Conference designs proceeds 
from an error in the minds of some that 
the Conference sought to be not a consulta- 
tive, but an administrative body. That 
he thought would be a very serious thing. 
It had done admirable work in raising 
great funds, but then had handed them 
over to Boards of Managers. That was 
as it should be, and if it could establish 
another fund of £3,000, that would be of 
great value. Jt was a burning shame 
that so many ministers who did noble 
work, had such miserable salaries. As 
President of the B. and F.U.A. he did not 
see that it and the Conference should 
clash. The Association did extremely 
valuable work in support of the churches. 
That was a national Conference of Unitar- 
ians. He wished it would be a Unitarian 
Conference. It was a scandal, if they 
could not do what was necessary among 
themselves for the promotion of liberal 
Christianity. 

The Rev. A. L. Smrrx said that the 
fact that the Association had called the 
Conference into being was no reason why 
the Conference should not take any 
measures it judged to be wise and just. 
The Conference represented the churches 
in a way that no other body could. These 
churches which we called our churches 
have their own future, under God, in their 
own hands. Who is to say what our 
means, the Association or any other body ? 
The Conference is on its own basis, entitled 
under all the laws of wisdom, Justice 
and righteousness, to decide on its own 
policy in the future. 


Rev.’ F. Woop said there was no reason’ 


why the Conference should not have 
administrative functions also. The body 
which controlled funds, and therefore also 
churches, should be a really representative 
democratic body. The aspiration for fuller 
union and complete organisation would 
go on. 

The PRESIDENT, before the vote was 
taken, said he very much appreciated the 
spirit in which Mr. Street had spoken ; 
but in reference to his declaration that he 


was not ashamed of the Unitarian name, |. 


he (the speaker) asked, Whois ? They who 
preferred to call their churches Free 
Churches were never ashamed to affirm 
themselves to be Unitarians, and that 
kind of remark (his reference was not to 
Mr. Street) had better be banished from 
their midst. As to what was said in 
regard to the analogy with America, the 
position and traditions of the churches in 
the two countries were entirely different. 
They had their own tradition, and their 
own difficulties were not those of America, 
and the American solution could not be 
theirs. Their own solution would be 
worked out, but not at once. Yet they 
were all brethren, and all devoted to the 
one great cause, whether they called it 
Liberal Unitarian, or Free Catholic. He 
did not object to the many names on 
their banner as a Conference, and they 
would have to be content with it for many 
years to come. 

The resolution was carried by a large 
vote, and with no dissentient. 

The Rev. Dr. J, E, OpGERs then pro- 
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That the best thanks of the Conference 
be given to the retiring officers and 
committee, and that the following 
officers be appointed for the ensuing 
three years :—President, Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, B.A.;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Jas. R. Beard, J.P., Sir 
William B. Bowring, Bart., Rey. Dr. 
J. E. Carpenter, Mr. Howard Chat- 


feild Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., Dr. W- 
Blake Odgers, K.C., Rev. 8. A. 
Steinthal, Rev. Joseph Wood; 


treasurer, Mr. J. W. Scott ; auditors, 
Mr. G. R. Brace, Mr. C. Sydney 
Jones, M.A.; secretary, Rev. James 
Harwood, B.A. 


Both speakers bore warm testimony 
to the value of the work Mr. Wood had 
done as President. If they ever found 
that they wanted a bishop, said Dr. Odgers, 
Mr. Wood had shown them exactly the 
sort of bishop that would be good forthem. _ 

The resolution was put by Dr. Carpenter, see 
and unanimously passed. Mr. Wood, who — 
was again in the chair, acknowledged a 
very gratefully the kind things they had. 
said of him.” What he had been able — 
to do for the churches had been a labour _ 
of love, and it had been an education to 
him. It would have been impossible for 
him to do all that work without the con- 
stant kindness and help of the secretary, _ 
the Rey. James Harwood, and the generous 
support of the treasurer, Mr. Scott. — 
He referred to Mr. Dowson illness, and | 
it was agreed to send a message to him as 2 
their new President, expressing their — 
warm regard and earnest wishes for his — 
complete recovery, and a message of 
sympathy and goodwill also to the Rev. C. 
Hargrove, who, like Mr. Dowson, was: 
kept away by illness. ¥ 

The Rev. C. M. Wricur then read the 
report of the Guilds’ hag and ie 


Union. 

Mr. T. FLetcHEeR Ropinson moved anda . 
the Rev. Drenpy AGATE seconded the — 
resolution of which the former had evens 2 
notice, viz. :— 


That the following changes be se in = 
the rules :— 


(1) In Rule 2 (8) to alter the word ; 
‘* One delegate ’’ to ‘‘ Two delegates.”” 

(2) Rule 6 (a) to read, ‘‘ One representa 
tive chosen by each of the Societies — 
enumerated in Rule 7, so that, how- 
ever, when the representative for one 
Triennial term is a layman, his; 4 
successor must be a minister, and 
vice versa. Bi. 


(3) In Rule 6 (0), for ‘‘ Twelve persons ?” 
to substitute ‘‘ Fifteen persons, — 
whom at least nine must be | 
members.’’ 


(4) In Rule 6 (c), after the words 
persons,’” to add ‘‘ of whom at le 
three must be lay members ;”” | 
after the words ‘‘ clauses 
(b),”? to add the words ‘‘ 
that when there shall be a m 
of ministers on the Com 
additional lay members, not 
more than six, may also be 
by co-optation by ye elec 
Clause (0). 
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Of these, after some discussion, clause 1 
was ‘carried, and the rest referred to the 
Committee for consideration. 


The Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN called atten- 
tion to a printed paper containing a list 
of nine names headed ‘‘ National Con- 
ference Committee Nominations,’’ which 
had been distributed to some members of 
the Conference. He did not know who the 
authors of that paper were, but he should 
deplore the introduction of such a caucus 
system into their proceedings. When the 
paper was subsequently handed up to the 
President, he said that, of course, the 
Committee were in no way responsible for 
the paper, though the heading made it 
appear that they were committee nomina- 
tions. The Committee had the right, but 
had always abstained from such nomina- 


tions. He strongly protested against the 
proceeding disclosed by the paper. ’ 
Mr. H. P. Grea moved :— iB: 


That this Conference deplores the in- 
creasing armaments of the leading 
nations of the world, and specially 
of this country, not only on account 
of the burden of taxation involved 
and the consequent waste of resources 
needed for the work of social reform, 
but also for the mockery such rivalry 
in destructive power offers to the plea 
of Christianity, and of common 
humanity for a better understanding 
among nations. The Conference 
appeals to the people of every civilised 
land, and especially of our own, to 
use their utmost endeavours to estab- 
lish the just and humane principle of 
arbitration, to strengthen the bonds 
of Brotherhood and goodwill, and to 
deepen the sense of common interests 
and aspirations between nations, so 
as to make the barbarity of war for 
ever impossible. 


He urged that they had now come to 
the time when they should drop the appeal 
to force and rely upon the appeal to reason. 
They should deny entirely that God is 
on the side of the big battalions, and 
assert fearlessly that He is on the side 
of justice, righteousness, and mercy. And, 
further, he insisted that the responsibility 
of peace and war rests not with the states- 
men, but with the people, and he quoted 
Bigelow, “God will send the bill to 
you.” 

The Rev. P. H. WicksTEEpD seconded, 
- and referred to the enormous power of the 
Services in forming opinion, which makes 

for war. He strongly traversed the 
- position that the best way to secure peace 
_was to prepare for war. The rivalry in 
armaments, in which the nations were 
embarked, was a process, he said, which 
Bismarck called “bleeding white,” not 
simply in war, but in the preparation of 
war. The whole prospects of civilisation 
were at stake, and the position taken up 
by England was chiefly responsible. It 
was far more necessary, he said, to have 
a civilisation to defend, than to defend a 
state that has ceased to be civilised. 
What was a society worth that would 
have no confidence in anything but brute 
force; and he concluded by quoting 


< 4 Juvenal, “Tt is the height of infamy to 


defend our life at the cost of all that 


_ makes life worth living.” 


Mr. Joun Denpy proposed and Mr. 
G. H. Leien seconded the following amend- 
ment :— 


That while deeply regretting the 
growth of armaments and recognising 
the paramount duty of using every 
effort to maintain peace, and especially 
of abstaining from all provocative 
speech and action, this meeting also 
recognises that it is the duty of our 
Government to propose such measures 
and take such steps (of a purely 
defensive nature), as it may deem to 


be essential for the defence of the 
liberties and commerce of this 
Empire. 


Mr. Georce ArmsrronG asked whether 
it was really an amendment. He thought 
many might quite well vote for both resolu- 
tions. Miss Clephan supported the resolu- 
tion. 


The PresipENT having ruled that it was 
an amendment, the vote was taken, and 
the amendment lost. The original resolu- 
tion was then carried, without a contrary 
vote. 


The Rev. C. PEAcH moved and the Rev. 
H. Dawrrey seconded :— 


Believing that the continued growth 
of armaments is a danger to the peace 
of Europe, and a barrier to all social 
and moral progress, and believing that 
the growth of armaments is due to 
the feeling of insecurity occasioned 
by the right of capture of private 
property at sea, this Conference calls 
upon the Government to consider the 
advisability of renouncing the right 
of capture, and respectfully urges 
that every means should be taken to 
promote international goodwill. 


Mr. Peach said the resolution was not in 
any sense a criticism on that already 
passed. Having expressed the ideal, there 
was an obligation to do something towards 
finding a way. His resolution pointed to 
the most practical step, in which England 
still blocked the way. 


The resolution was carried, nem. con., 
and the Rev. R. N. Cross finally called 
attention to the resolution of which he 
had given notice :— 


That in order to promote a sense of 
unity and community among our 
churches this Conference (a) recom- 
mends its Committee to fix one Sunday 
in the year to be called ‘‘ National 
Conference Sunday,’’ (b) and further 
recommends that on National Con- 
ference’ Sunday ministers should em- 
phasise in their congregations the 
need of mutual interest, and the fact 
of a common mission to the world, 
such as should bind these congrega- 
tions together as members of one 
body, animated by one soul, and in- 
spired by one common consciousness. 


That expressed, he said, what many, 
especially of their younger men, were 
feeling, but in deference to advice he 
would not press it now, but left if for the 
consideration of the Committee. This 
concluded the business, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 
1906-1909. 


PRESENTED AT Bourton Aprit 20, 1909. 

The National Conference has now 
passed its semi-jubilce. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1882 many changes have taken 
place, and no period has been more 
significant tor the religious life of the 
country than the last three years. The 
friends of the Conference may rejoice in 
two or three marked characteristics of 
our time. The establishment of an open 
Theological Faculty in the London and 
Victoria Universitics justifies the faith 
of our fathers, who for more than a century 
bore their testimony and made great 
sacrifices on behalf of Free Teaching and 
Free Learning in Theology. The success 
which has attended the foundation of 
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the Hibbert Journal points to a growing 
desire for a more open discussion of the 
subjects with which it deals. In another 
direction the interest aroused by the 


Unitarian Van Mission has shown a popular ; 1 


demand for a religious message different 
from the one commonly current, and 
which the Churches of the National Con- 
ference are able to deliver. The increased 
attention given by the Churches of all 
denominations to the great and pressing 
question of social welfare is one striking 
‘feature of our times. Another is the 
changed intellectual attitude of the 
Churches which has practically obliterated 
that narrow conception of theology which 
called forth from Dr. Martineau his ‘‘ Plea 
for Philosophical Studies’? and “‘ Plea 
for Biblical Studies and something more.’’ 
- No one can have even a slight acquaintance 
with the living thought of to-day without 
- feeling its intimate connection with different 
philosophic conceptions. The Modernist 
Movement in the Roman Catholic Church, 
-and what is known as ‘* The New Theology 
- Movement ’’ are indications of the same 
desire to break down old barriers. The 
latter, though doubtless owing much to 
‘special personal influence, could not have 
stirred such remarkable interest but for a 
‘widespread readiness for a new forward 
movement in Theology and _ Religion 
which was waiting for a competent leader. 
In a more concrete form the programme 
of the Pan-Anglican Conference of 1908 
furnished a striking illustration of the 
enlarged range of subjects now recognised 
-as falling within the purview of the Church. 
-On the personal side the unusual co- 
operation of representatives of most of the 
‘Churches in support of the Government 
‘Licensing Bill, and in the attempt to find 
“a compromise on the vexed subject of 
Education, is both significant in itself 
and may be expected to lead to further 
action of a similar kind. If so, it seems 
-desirable that the Churches which compose 
the National Conference should make 
their voice heard through their represen- 
‘tative for the time being, and that the 
President should take his place with the 
‘Presidents of the Wesleyan Conference, 
the Congregational and Baptist Unions, 
and the Free Church National Federation. 

Yet notwithstanding this activity and 

‘progressive movement within all the 
Churches, they themselves recognise that 
‘they are scarcely holding their own, in 
respect either of the extent or the depth 
of their influence. The numbers, always 
large, do not diminish of those who through 
absorption in the pursuit of pleasure on 
the one hand, or in the ceaseless struggle 
‘with poverty and care on the other, have 
neither time nor thought to spare for 
Religion. And never perhaps were there 
so many people stirred with real enthusiasm 
for humanity—culture, education, politics, 
philanthropy, social relorm—who yet feel 
that they have no help either to give to or 
to receive from the Churches. Their 
attitude is not that of hostility, but of 
indifference. However, the fact may be 
explained, it must be reckoned with. 

At a time like this the Churches, which 
constitute the National Conference, if they 
have only faith in themselves and their 
mission, have a golden opportunity. 
It is theirs to regard Religion, not as a 


rival seeking “to suppress other natural 


interests, but as the inspiration and 
complement of them al', The needs and 
aspirations of the soul are constant, and 
can only be answered by a faith which 
rests on the religious interpretation of life. 
This faith, however, is not fixed, but grows 
with man’s growth. Let the Churches 
whose very constitution provides for this 
growth use the liberty they inherit to 
adapt their methods as well as their beliefs 
to the times in which they live, and they 
may hope for better things than any 
they have known in the past. 


During the triennial term the Com- 
mittee has met ten times, and there have 
also been several Sub-Committees. At 
the first meeting use was made of the 
power conferred by Rule 6 (c¢) to co-opt 
the following gentlemen: Revs. H. F. 
Dowson, C. Hargrove, Messrs. C. W. Jones, 
David Martineau, P. J. Worsley, and Edgar 
Worthington. Vacancies caused by the 
lamented deaths of the Rey. F. W. Stanley 
and Mr. Jones were filled by the election of 
Rev. J. H. Weatherall and Mr. H. P. Greg. 
Towards the close of the term Mr. Martineau 
and Mr. Worthington found themselves 
unable to attend, and resigned. Mr. John 
Dendy succeeded the former; there has 
not been time to fill the place of the latter. 


VISITS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The President expressed a desire to 
visit during his term of office as many of 
our Churches as possible—especially the 
poorer and weaker ones—with the view 
primarily of kindling their religious life, 
and secondly of interesting them in the 
Conference and the questions which the 
Conference has taken up, such as the 
Guild movement, social improvement, 
and the supply of the ministry. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and as a result 
every District Association in England 
and Wales has had the opportunity, which 
most of them gladly embraced, of receiving 
a visit of a week or ten days from Mr. 
Wood. Some congregations in Ireland 
also shared directly in the benefit, while 
many others indirectly benefited through 
the annual meeting of the Association, in 
which Mr. Wood took part. On Mr. 
Wood’s suggestion that the visits would 
be made more effective if he could be 
accompanied by some well-known and 
generous layman, who could speak to 
laymen from their own point of view, 
Mr. John Harrison, at the request of the 
Committee, kindly agreed to join the 
President, as far as his numerous engage- 
ments would permit. The Committee 
has received many testimonies of apprecia- 
tion of those visits from the congregations 
themselves. The reports brought back 


have been most valuable, often telling of | 


faithful, effective work in lonely outposts, 
but also revealing many weak places and 
checking any tendency to undue self- 
complacency. The Committee feels that 
the President has placed our whole com- 
munity under great obligation by this 
self-imposed mission, 
he was under the shadow of a great sorrow, 
and often carried out under difficulties of 
broken health. Further, acknowledgment 
is due to the Old Meeting congregation 
(Birmingham) for its exemplary generosity 


in supporting with full sympathy the 


enterprise of its minister. 


undertaken when |} 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES AND SETTLEMENTS 
Boarp. 


It will be remembered that at the 
Oxford meetings a paper was read by Rey. 
Dendy Agate on ‘‘Advisory Committees 
and Ministerial Settlements,’’ and that 
the Rev. Joseph Wood proposed resolutions 
favouring the appointment of a Central 
Advisory Board and of a Ministerial Settle- 
ments Board. After discussion it was 
resolved: “* That the paper read by 
Mr. Agate and the resolutions submitted 
by Mr. Wood be referred to the Conference 
Committee, with instruction to consult 
existing Advisory Committees, the Min- 
isterial Fellowship, the Colleges, the 
District Associations and others, and that — 
they report st to the next meeting of the 


Conference.’ ee 
This matter has occupied a large share 
of the Committee’s attention. ASub-Com- 


mittee was appointed which entered into — 
communication with the bodies—thirty- — 
six in number—named in the resolution, _ 
Recommendations based on the replies 

received were made to the Committee ; 

were afterwards submitted, as regards the — 
number and distribution of the Advisory _ 
Committees, for the consideration of the 
District ‘Associations and others ; were 
then modified to meet some objections ;— 
and -are now pajgeten! as par to t 


sulted :— ; 
1. That five Advisory Coniieiaten 
appointed for England and Wales, to ¢ 
the areas of the following Associatio 
(a) The Northumberland and Durh 
Association, the Yorkshire Union, a 
the North Midland P. and U. Asso 
tion. 
(b) The Lancashire and Cheshire: Pr ‘is 
* vincial Assembly. me 
(c) The Midland ail Eastern Unione 
London and South Eastern Coun 
Provincial Assembly, and the Sow 
Unitarian Association. 
(d) The Western Union. ‘ 
(e) The South Wales Unitarian ‘Ass 
tion and the South-East | 
Unitarian Society. 


2. That these Committees consis 
ministers and laymen to be : 
the Provincial Assemblies or D 
Associations within their areas. 

3. That the Committees be auth 
to delegate their functions, or any 
them, in cases where they consider lo 
knowledge desirable—the Committee, h 
ever, always being responsible: for 
action that is taken. 

4. That the following be the pel 
of an Advisory Committee :— 

(a) To consider applications ‘ty 

sons who wish to enter the m 
of the Churches on the Roll 
National Conference, but who hay 
passed through one of our r 
colleges, and to grant 
of commendation to candid 
are deemed desirable. In « 
_ applications the Committee 
(i) shall require evidence of 
fitness from all persons who 
passed through a recognised 
or do not possess a Univ 
~ or other academical qualifi 
the Committee deems 8 
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(ii) shall not inquire into other questions} a National Board or a Local Advisory 


than those of character, antecedents, 
educational efficiency, and personal 
fitness ; 

(iii) shall aim at securing, when prac- 
ticable, that full ministerial recognition 
be preceded by either a period of study 
at one of our colleges or a term of 
probation in actual ministerial work. 

(b) When requested by both parties, to 
intervene in cases of difficulty that 
may arise in congregations, or between 
ministers and congregations. 

(c) When requested by a minister, to 
adjudicate on his continued fitness to 

ccupy a ministerial position. 

5. That Advisory Committees be urged, 
as a matter of courtesy, to report their 
decisions to the Secretary of the National 
Conference, who will act as a registrar, 

. and be the medium of communication 
’ among the Committees. 


On the question of the Ministerial 
* Settlements Board, the Committee recog- 
nises the fact that the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship has already for nearly five years been 
acting as a Settlements Bureau, the object 
. of which is to bring together with greater 
facility and more regard for self-respect 
congregations needing ministers and 
¢ ministers who are without a charge, or 
may desire a change. The experience 
:thus gained has been most valuable. 
On the one hand, the extent to which the 
Settlements Bureau has been called upon 
} to act proves the necessity of some such 
medium of communication. On the other 
hand, the fact that the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship is composed exclusively of ministers, 
and acts for its own members only (7.e., for 
rather less than one half of our ministers, 
is necessarily a serious limitation to its 
usefulness, Further, it has till quite 
recently confined itself to serving as a 
means of communication, and has refrained 
~ from giving advice, even when asked. 
is * The result is that, valuable as this branch 
_ of the work of the Ministerial Fellowship 
has been, it does not meet all cases. 
e ‘ In addition to the work done by the 
Ministerial Fellowship in this connection, 
5. ‘much useful assistance has also been 
us - informally rendered by leading ministers 
i and laymen in their several districts, as 
fs well as by the principals of our colleges, 
+ and the Secretary of the British and 
a Foreign Unitarian Association. Such 


a 
aX? 


Bi natural opportunities of counsel will remain 
oes. open, whatever scheme may be adopted. 
___-But it is within the knowledge of the 
-. Committee that some, at least, of those 
whose advice is most frequently sought, 
feel the difficulty and delicacy of their 
position, and would be the first to welcome 
_ the establishment of some body that is 
generally recognised. 
__, Taking all these facts into account, and 
realising that the work of registering 
ministers desiring appointments and con- 
Sy” :2*e . eo 2% sans. 

__ gregations desiring mipisters must be done 
_ by one man, the Committee recommends 
that the Secretary of the Conference should 
‘be invited to undertake it. The further 
_ and more difficult task of advising, when 
_ _ requested, ministers and congregations can 


uly be performed by a board, consisting 
sth ails, od laymen. It is 

ested that churches and ministers 
ud have the choice of consulting either 


$. 
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Committee, and that for the former purpose 


a Ministerial Settlements Board, including 


delegated representatives of the Advisory 
Committees, be appointed by the National 
Conference. 


HELP ror Poorer Ministers AND 
CONGREGATIONS. 


The Conference at Oxford recommended 
to the consideration of the Committee 
the question of more effectual help for 
our poorer ministers and congregations. 
Though this important matter has not 
been lost sight of, the Committee is not 
at present prepared with any suggestions. 
The proposals for Church” organisation 
(including an adaptation of the circuit 
system and a pro rata Conference Fund) 
which the President intends to bring for- 
ward at the triennial meetings, are closely 
connected with the subject, and it will be 
better, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
await them and the discusson to which 
they will doubtless give rise before pre- 
senting any definite report. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Supply oF MINISTERS. 


Tn consequence of a paper (followed by 
discussion) read by Mr. A. H. Worthington 
at the Leicester Conference in 1900, on 
‘“The Future Supply of our Ministers,”’ 
a sub-committee was appointed at that 
time to consider the question. Recom- 
mendations were drawn up, but there the 
matter rested, principally, it would seem, 
owing to the fact that at that time. the 
Conference had not a secretary who could 
be expected to undertake the correspond- 
ence involved. Under pressure of the 
concern felt for the future supply of suit- 
able ministers the question has been 
lately reopened. The recommendations 
of 1900 were considered by the Committee 
and, with some slight amendments, 
adopted as follows :— 


1. That a board be constituted by the 
National Conference. 

2. That the membership of the board 

be— 

(a) Partly ex-officio (the President and 
Secretary of the Conference) ; 

(>) Partly representative (1 representa- 
tive of Manchester College, 1 of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, and 1 of Carmarthen College) ; 

(c) Partly elective (6 members elected 
by the Committee of the Conference 
from its own members or from out- 
side) ; 

3. That the tenure of membership of 

the board be— 


(a) The representative members to be 
appointed for such periods as may be 
arranged with the Colleges. 

(b) The elective members to be elected 
triennially at the first meeting of the 
Committee of the Conference held 
after each Conference, and to hold 
office until their successors are 
appointed, 


The body thus constituted. has taken 
for its title ‘‘ Committee on the Supply 
of Ministers.’? Invested by the Conference 
Committee with power to add to its 
numbers, it has invited the principals of 
Manchester College, the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, and Carmarthen 
College to become ex-officio members. The 
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first and last named have accepted the 
invitation, The Ministerial Fellowship has 
also, by request, appointed a representa- 
tive. 

Naturally there are fluctuations in the 
supply of students, and at the present 
moment the numbers at both Oxford and 
Manchester happen to be considerably 
above the average. But many important 
matters remain to be dealt with, and it is 
hoped that the Committee which, so far 
has been chiefly engaged in gathering 
preliminary information, will be able to 
give material assistance in the solution 
of one of our main problems. 

On one subject, however, which has been 
brought to its attention the Committee is 
prepared with the approval of the Con- 
ference to take immediate action. From 
time to time men desire to enter the 
ministry who possess many essential 
qualifications for the work, and yet have 
not had any systematic preparation, and 
for various reasons are unable to avail 
themselves of an ordinary college course. 
At present they. generally accept proba- 
tionary appointments as lay workers for 
a term of not less than three years, and 
then may be recognised as full ministers. 
The Committee recommends that during 
this probationary period. they should be 
required to take a course of reading pre- 
scribed with the kind help, it is hoped, of 
the authorities .of the colleges at Oxford 
and Manchester, and should present them- 
selves for an annual examination to a 
board appointed by the Conference. Such 
an arrangement, it is believed, will supply 
really valuable guidance to the men 
themselves, and at the same time help to 
raise the standard of ministerial efficiency. 


Rout oF MInisTERS. — 


The Committee has under considera” 
tion the desirability of issuing an annua 
list of ministers. The list contained in 
the Essex Hall Year Book, edited for 
many years with great care, has been of 
much practical value. But in a matter 
which experience proves is sometimes deli- 
cate and difficult, and which so closely 
concerns our churches, it seems fitting that 
their recognised organ should have a voice. 
Moreover, ministers themselves form a 
profession, and like the great professions 
of law and medicine, have a direct interest 
in upholding their corporate character. 
The Conference, therefore, is recommended 
to authorise the Committee to enter into 
communication with the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Ministerial Fellowship with a view to 
united action in the preparation, revision, 
and annual publication of a ministerial 
roll. With a common desire, on the one 
hand, to maintain the traditional openness 


of our ministry to all duly qualified candi- 


dates, and, on the other, to keep out those 
who are not qualified, ther: should be no 


difficulty in arriving at a generally satis- 


factory arrangement. 


PROPOSED ConsuLTATION Boarb. 


In the report of the last Committee an 
account was given of the endeavour that 
was being made to establish a Consultation 
Board with a view of assisting ‘‘ the 
several trusts and societies in the adminis- 
tration of their funds by providing a 


means for the interchange of information 
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and mutual counsel.’’ Though that could 
not be carried through, the object aimed 
at was, to some extent, reached, inasmuch 
as there is now more inter-communication 
than formerly was the case between 
the managers of trust funds. A list of 
such funds, valuable for reference, has been 
prepared. 
Cuurcn MEMBERSHIP. 

With the view of calling attention to the 

organisation of our congregations and the 
basis of their membership, and of ascertain- 
ing what methods are found to work best 
in practice, the Committee sent to each 
congregation the following list of questions : 

Exact title of building or congregation. 

1. Do you keep a register of members ? 

2. What are the conditions of member- 
ship as to— 

(a) Age. 
(b) Subscription. 
(c) Character, &c. 

3. Is it necessary for persons seeking 
membership to be accepted by the com- 
mittee or congregation ? 

4. Is any special encouragement to 
join the congregation offered to Sunday 
scholars or young people ? 

5. Have members any 
and privileges ? 

6. How long must members have been 
on the register before they are able to 
exercise their privileges @ 

7. When members remove to another 
neighbourhood are they systematically 
introduced to another congregation or 
minister when there is one sufficiently 
near ? 

8. Have you a congregational com- 
mittee or council, and if so how is it 
chosen ? 

9. Is the minister an ex-officio member ? 

10. Is the succession of trustees main- 
tained by co-optation, or selection by the 
congregation ? 

11. In important matters, such as the 
election of minister, does the decision 
rest with the congregation, committee, 
or trustees ? 

12. Have you any further information 
to give, or any suggestions to offer.? 

The answers received will be summar- 
ised in a paper to be read at Bolton, when 
it is expected that useful information 
and suggestions will be elicited. 


CONFERENCE ROL. 

Applications to be placed on the roll of 
the Conference have been received from 
the congregations of Lower Mosley-street 
Sunday School (Manchester), Garston, 
St. Helens, Blackburn, and Ansdell, and 
have been acceded to by the Committee. 
On the other hand, the congregations at 
Hyson Green (Nottingham), Rhydypark, 
Boston Mills, Weymouth, Paisley, Kail- 
marnock, Longton, Ballymena, and 
Limavady disappear from the roll, having 
ceased to exist—most of them many years 
ago. In several cases congregations 
belong to more than one District Associa- 
tion or Provincial Assembly. The Con- 
mittee has decided that they shall appear 
under each one, and in this form the list 
will be found at the end of the report. 


FINANCE, 


At the Oxford Conference the following 
resolution was unanimously carried, on the 
motion of Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
seconded by the Rev. Chas. Hargrove :— 


defined duties 


** That the congregations on the roll be 
urgently requested to make an annual 
contribution towards meeting the 
ordinary expenses of the Conference.’’ 

An appeal was accordingly sent out, 
with the result that in 1906-7, 107 con- 
gregations and 5 District Associations 
contributed £162 12s. 5d.; in 1907-8 
129 congregations and 6 District Associa- 
tions contributed £158 11s. 9d. 

These amounts have been supplemented 
by several kind private subscriptions, 
but the financial condition of the Conference 
cannot be considered satisfactory until 
every congregation and District Associa- 
tion contributes, and thus provides the 
moderate sum (about £250 per annum) 
required for the ordinary working expenses. 
Many of them do their share well, and even 
more than their share ; if only the rest will 
do their part no burden will be felt by any. 

DEPUTATIONS, &C. 

Since the last report the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers has met 
at Boston. Most successful and stimulat- 
ing meetings were held, and, through the 
fund generously organised by Dr. Herbert 
Smith, a larger number of our ministers was 
enabled to visit America than has probably 
been there during the whole of its previous 
history. The Conference was officially 
represented by Sir. Wm. B. Bowring, Bart., 
and Mr. J. Harrop White. Letters of 
greeting and sympathy have been sent 
to the annual meetings of Protestanten- 
bond in Holland in reply to invitations to 
send a visitor. The Conference has also 
been represented at the anniversary and 
provincial meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, at several 
District Association annual meetings, and 
some congregational bi-centenary cele- 
brations. As far as possible the Committee 
is always glad, when invited, to be thus 
represented, and so to keep in touch with 
its constituents. It sent a representative 
to ‘‘ The Cry of the Children ’? Committee, 
and to the International Peace Congress, 
while two of its members have been placed 
on the National Council of Peace Societies. 
The Committee adopted resolutions in 
connection with the Hague Conference, 
and in support of the Government Licensing 
Bill of 1908. 

During its term of office the Committee 
has had to mourn the loss of four of its 
members. Mr. Alfred W. Worthington 
for twenty-three years one of the hon. 
secretaries, and at the time of his death 
a vice-president, had through a long life 
served with rare devotion the congregations 
and interest for whose welfare the Con- 
ference exists. The Rev. Frank W. Stanley, 
an hon. secretary for several years, was 
esteemed highly for his own sake and for 
his work’s sake. Mr. Wm. Wallace Bruce, 
widely known and honoured for his public 
services and personal worth, was always 
loyal to the religious principles which 
were held by conviction as well as in- 
heritance. Mr. Charles W. Jones, a man 
of high character, wide influence, and 
generous enthusiasm, who is sorely missed 
in many ways and places, has left a memory 
which will long be cherished in the churches 
which he loved so much. The truest 
honour that can be paid to these friends 
and to many others who have passed 
away from our fellowship on earth, is with 


‘service and forbearance, in the redeem 


renewed zeal and devotion to go forward 
with the work which won their allegiance 
So shall the memory of the just be blessed. 


CROMWELL’S BIRTHDAY, APRIL 25. 


So quiet! How the river wends its way 

By rushy banks as on his natal day. 

Up from Ouse Bridge still slopes the quiet 
street 

Of the dull town in which his heart first 
beat. 

The Church’s register that birth records, 

And party-hate hath added sland’rous 
words; 

Though little recks he in his sacred rest 


That petty malice termed him ‘‘ England’s 
pest.’’ * 
Yonder’s the school, ‘‘ with shining 


morning face,”’ 
In that old Norman room he took his place: 
In those green fields with careless heart 
he play’d 
Or, thoughtful, by the placid river stray’d 5 
And, looking Eastward, mark’d where 
now as then 
An oozy blackness shows the distant fer— 
With intervals at Cambridge, and to crown 
His country breeding, residence in town 
Here grew to lusty manhood’s full estate 
Farmer, and Squire, and County Magistrate, 
Here faithful found, in local matters just, 
His growing fame secured a higher trust : 
Call’d to the Senate for his native town 
He dares a baffled monarch’s gath’ring 
frown. ? 
Presage of conflict in the coming years, 
Of that death agony, and blood, and : 
tears ; 
But hush ! 
its way 
Placid and still as on his natal day. f 
CLEMENT HE, PIKE. » 
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Not yet! the river wends 


Pe PKs 


As that love dwelt in Christ, and through = 
him brought the touch of Divine sym- 
pathy and compassion visibly upon the 
world, so must it dwell in the disciple ; cas Pas +. 
and thus love becomes the mark of a true 
Christendom. Love is of God, and he who 
has love dwells in God, and God in him. 
In proportion as love takes possession of — 
us we see the deep things of God ; but he 
that says he is in the light, and hates his 
brother, is in darkness even until now. 
Revelation is made only by the entrance 
of the divine spirit within the field of our 
consciousness; and if through self-will 
and presumption we bar the door of our 
hearts against this Spirit, we shall vainly 
seek to “approach God by the path of 
speculation or of dogma. No man has 
ever seen God, for how can the finite mind — 
traverse the infinite, or comprehend ee ‘ 
only eternal ages can disclose? And yet 
that mysterious Presence may abide with 
us, and he can make himself known by 
the Spirit which he gives us. It is in — 
this sense that the Apostle prays that the — 
love of God may be with the disciples at : 
Corinth, declaring itself in tranquili 
of mind, in the sacrifice of self-will, 
heavenly aftections, in detachment of 
heart from worldly things, in mut 


power of a holy compassion 
Drummund. 


* In the register of All Saints’ ( 
which contains the entry of his birth, 
added ee ta 8 plague for hist 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


CHURCH METHODS IN THE NEW 
AGE. 


BreTHREN,—In the honourable position 
to whch you hav» called me, as President 
of one of the freest and simplest church 
assemblies in the world, I desire to assert 
my entire, whole-hearted devotion both 
to its freedom and its simplicity. I em- 
phasise the words ‘‘ free ’’ and ‘‘ simple ”’ 
because they are significant of much in 
the realm of religion. Freedom means 
that we are untrammelled by any other 
authority than that of Reason, Conscience 
and Goodwill, that all the windows are 
open to the light of heaven, and that no 
synod, no conclave, no, nor any general 
agreement can ever settle for our churches 
a scheme or statement of belief to which 
all must conform for recognition. The 
mere discussion of any such proposal in an 
assembly such as this is inconceivable. 
And ‘‘ simple ’’ means that in the matter 
of organisation we prefer, to the vast 
and cumbrous apparatus in which the 
spiritual forces of religion have been so 
long and so widely encased, that which 
grows up naturally out of the needs of the 
time and can be easily discarded when 
these needs either change their aspect or 
no longer exist. Strange as it may appear 
to some of you, I am for keeping that 
simplicity of organisation inviolate. I 
would only change its form. If any man 
among us could be found who wished it, 
the setting up of any kind of ecclesias- 
tical authority in our midst is impossible, 
No one more rejoices in that impossibility 
than I. I prize our peculiar distinction 
since it enables us, or should, to give a 
quick response to growing revelations of 
Truth, and to move lightly to the impulse 
of the developing life around and within, 
with no clumsy, crushing mechanism to 
hinder us. I thank God that as churches 
we above all others are free to devote 
our whole strength to the loosening of 
iniquitous bonds, the lifting of the burden 
of sin and sorrow, the bettering of human 
conditions, and the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. We have not to turn 
aside to defend indefensible theological 
positions, nor are we shackled by ecclesias- 
tical machinery so that we cannot move 
forward to the heights that beckon us 
or the cause that needs us. Our theo- 
logical freedom, our ecclesiastical sim- 
plicity, our open way, our light and 
flexible organisation, are vital conditions 
of our existence. And one result of our 
position is that we are perfectly free to 
overhaul our ways and methods and to 

adapt our organisation, such as it is, to 
the new needs of the new time, free to 
scrap this bit of old machinery which 
has had its day and to put another in its 
place. Some organisation we must have, 
but I for one am in favour of the simplest 
that is possible to make our cause and 


Ff churches effective in the twentieth cen- 


"Lee 


tury. 
+ If I wanted a text for my address I 


~ could find an admirable one in the sermon 


preached at the Birmingham meeting of 


his Conference in 1885. The preacher, 
speaking of our churches, then corrected 
himself and said, ‘“‘ Our Churches, nay, Our 
Church. We also are one church, though 
we be scattered over many cities. And 
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again, ‘“‘We have dreaded practical union | knowledge, ethics and life which attends 
|‘* the process of the sun, 
| Society to a new basis, and providing the 


and co-operation because we dread and 
abhor sectarianism. We do well to abhor 
it. Its spirit has been a deadly blight on 
the Church of Christ.- But the unity of 
groups of men in sentiment, in aspiration, 
in principle, in labour, is not sectarianism, 
but God’s one law for effective and generous 


work at the hands of men. Union is, 
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*? is transforming 


fundamental principles of a new order. 


| Everywhere we find new forces are working 
like leaven in the lump, new ideas of human 
relationship, new principles of political, 
economic and social constitution, bringing 


a new civilisation to birth. Some have 


never sectarianism, be it union of many | nothing but fears, alarms, and dark 
or few. There is nothing, be persuaded, | prognostications for the result; others 
the reverse of liberal in union, springing | are filled with ecstasy and hope as if the 
from loyalty to freedom, from devotion | millenium might appear on to-morrow 
to veracity, from allegiance to religious; ™morning’s breakfast table. Others, alas! 


progress. Church life on that basis will) 
bear not one mark of the scctarian’s | 
temper.’ And again, ‘‘Sbame is ours| 
if we rise not up to the magnificence of | 
our opportunity—we of the one sole | 
church, absolutely free and Catholic on | 
the face of the earth.’’ | 

Whose voice is this calling us Free) 
Catholics 2 It is not the voice cf some 
firebrand of a prophet out of Wales. 
It is the voice of one of the wisest of our | 
leaders, one of the soberest of Englishmen 
—Richard Armstrong. It is his words | 
I made my starting point. | 

When the wise man of the ancient world 
asserted that there is nothing new under | 
the sun he did not foresee Christendom, 
nor wireless telegraphy, nor the discovery | 
of radium, nor the twentieth century A,D. 
It may just as truly be said that every- 
thing under the sun is new, for to each 
new generation first opening its eyes the | 
wonder and bloom of the world are just 
as fresh and startling as they were to 
Adam. The joy of living, the romance 
of young love, the sorrows of death, do | 
not grow stale and threadbare with the 
ages. They are as absolutely new for 
you and for me as if we were the first 
that had ever experienced them. The 
eternal and universal elements cf life are | 
for ever new to the newcomer. 

It is also true that new aspects of life | 
are continually coming into view and old 
aspects passing away. In many respects 
it is a new world in which we live to-day, 
so much so that if any of the great men 
of the past—Moses, Plato, Augustine, | 
Alfred, Shakespeare, Burke—could be 
brought back for a day or a year to walk 
our streets and behold our mode of living 
they would be strangers in a strange land. 
Ina very true sense itis a new world which 
each generation makes for itself. Old 
things pass away, all things become new 
as each fresh phalanx of the human army 
passes out into the field. And I do not 
think this was ever so true in the long 
history of man as to-day. It is not 
simply that science, and invention, and 
discovery, and new arts and appliances, 
and mechanical triumphs have largely 
changed the face of things. The revolu- 
tionary forces about us which are fashion- 
ing a new world, are something farther 
reaching than the steam engine, or electric | 
light, or radium, or ‘* Dreadnoughts,”’ 
or a world-wide commerce. Social dreams, 
new ideas of the value of man as man, 
new doctrines of the rights of the people 
—not crowns and thrones, but the common 
people—new conceptions of the duties of 
governments ; a new sense of the com- 
munity as a living whole owing light and 
life and impulse to every lowest part— | 
in a word, that enlargement of vision, 


are not conscious that anything has 
happened, so blind of eye and dull of 
hearing are they, so removed in their 
sheltered homes from the noise and 
strife, from the aspirations and struggles 
of the great mass of the industrial popula- 
tion, claiming their full share in the con- 
duct of public affairs and of the wealth 
their labour does so much to create, and 
of a golden future for their kind—so 
little of all this do many know that they 


‘might almost as well be living in Jupiter 


as on our earth. Then, again, and 
happily, there are those whose eyes are 
wide open to the world they live in and 
to the new life throbbing around them, 
and to these belongs the leadership of our 
generation. 

This new condition of things cannot 
leave religion, religious doctrine, the 
church and church methods unaffected. 
No advance of civilisation, no widening 
of knowledge, no broadening or human- 
ising of the conception of government 
but immediately touches the church. 
To maintain its hold on men the church 
must be quick to respond to the new spirit 
of the new age, revising its methods, 
reconstructing its formule, adapting itself 
to the changed social order and revolu- 
tionised intellectual outlook. Not to bring 


‘itself into consonance with the larger 


movements of life and thought which mark 
our time is. like a shipewner who refuses 
to convert his once famous sailing clippers 
into ocean greyhounds. Whether we like 
it or not institutions have to be adjusted, 
methods and ideas inherited from the past 
and which once had a firm hold on the 
sympathies, the memories, and even the 
reverence of men must give way or con- 
form themselves to the social, industrial, 
political and intellectual development of 
our time,. which, in a sense wider and 
truer than when it was spoken of in the 
first missionary report of the church, 
have ‘‘ turned the world upside down.”’ 

Now in one respect we have bravely 
responded to the call of the new world— 
its call to the church to adjust its in- 


tellectual expressions to man’s immense 


advance in knowledge. Not for us is the 
reproach that we have looked on science 
and criticism with a superior eye. In 
the bitter warfare that once went on 
between men of science and the thco- 
logians our sympathies were with the 
former rather than the latter. We re- 
fused to believe that an ascertained fact 
or a verified truth concerning the natural 
world could ever invalidate the facts and 
truths of man’s spiritual life. To the 
thousand attempts of frightened churches 
to reconcile religion and science we 
replied, there is no antagonism. In the 
laboured and always futile efforts to patch 


up the discrepancies between 
and Genesis we took no part. 
science here 


problem of Being. But we possessed our 
souls in patience, confident that .these 


extravagancies would have their day and| 
We were not bound to a| 


cease to be. 
static view of Christian doctrine; not ours 
was the dogma that all Scriptural utter- 


ances were for eternity and divinely | 


perfect, not merely as symbols, but as 
history, theology, ethics and _ science. 
Criticism might shake to the foundation 
certain alleged historical facts, but for 
us, holding the faith that Christianity 
is not so much a religion of historical facts 
as of spiritual values, criticism had no 
terrors. We were not alarmed by the 
dilemmas offered us that if God did not 
create the world in six days he did not 
create it at all, that if every word of the 
Bible is not true then nothing in it can 
be trusted, that if the resurrection of the 
body does not occur then there can be no 
immortality, that if Jesus be not God 
He could not have been even a good man. 
' Without boasting, we may claim to have 
kept our minds open to the new light and, 
in some measure, to have prepared the 
way for that new attitude of science to 
religion which marks our time, one 
instance of which we have in Oliver Lodge’s 
great book, ** Man and the Universe.’’ 

But in another of its aspects we have 
not as yet responded so readily to the call 
of the new world. We have failed to 
appreciate the new social conditions about 
us and the new conceptions of social order 
which are remoulding all institutions and 
building up a new civilisation, While our 
churches are the most sensitive of all 
churches in their response to the ideas 
and forces that demand a reconstruction 
of theological formule, in their methods 
they are the most irresponsive and con- 
servative. They remind one of Douglas 
Jerrold’s friend, who refused to look at 
the new moon out of his deep regard for 
that ancient institution—the old moon! 
We speak much of the democratic character 
of our churches, but we are only half alive 
to the development in democracy itself 
of ideas and ideals which the democrats 
of half a century ago would have repu- 
diated. 

Now the democratic movement which 
came to birth at the French Revolution, 
and which arranges itself around the 
sovereign people, first of all laid all the 
emphasis on the Individual. We all know 
how powerfully Individualism ruled in the 
world of politics, of commerce, of religion, 
and of human effort during the nineteenth 
century, In its day it was a true, fas- 
cinating, and inspiring conception—the 
duty of a man to be himself, with a vivid 
and distinct life of his own and not an 
echo or a copy, the breaking down of the | 
barriers of class privilege, the tools to 
him who can use them, a free course and 
no favour, unlimited competition the law 
of business life, man pitted against man, 
the race to the strongest and the weak 
thrust to the wall. All this found a 
powerful exponent in Herbert Spencer. 
It was the fundamental idea of the Man- 
chester School of political thought and 
action, 


and there had its extrava- | 
gancies as when it undertook to solve the | 


xeology | 
It is true | 
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powers and opportunities, and learn to 
value himself and assert himself. Indi- 
vidual enterprise, individual responsibility, 
each man a complete unit, Society an 
aggregation of individuals and not a lying 
whole. And all that reacted on religion 
in its emphasis on personal salvation, 
in the prominence of the idea that: the 
relation between God and man was simply 
the interplay between two individuals, 
that souls were isolated and that between 
my soul and yours, between all souls, 
separating them from each other there 
rolled a “‘salt, unplumbed, estranging 
sea.”* In many ways it was a most 
fruitful doctrine. In the development of 
the new order of things it had a great and 
necessary mission. Our churches answered 
to it abundantly. Our ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, Congregational Independence, fell 
in admirably with individualistic ideals. 
The self-centred, self-sufficient church, 
independent, equal to its own needs, free 
from interference, going its own way, 
living its own life within its own borders 
and with little sense of life in and for a 
greater whole than itself—all this answered 
to the atmosphere of life and thought i in 
which most men lived. Under the régime 
of Individualism many churches flourished 
in which now there is scarcely a breath of 
life. For they have largely failed to 
respond to the new atmosphere encom- 
passing the world, and since their old 
Individualism is still strong within them 
they find it difficult to bring themselves 
into accord with the new forces that 
breathe and burn in the life around. 

For the democratic movement has now 
advanced to another idea of human life, 
greatly needed to balance the exaggera- 
tions, weaknesses and defects of Individual- 
ism. Democracy has developed from the 
idea of Individualism to the idea of Collec- 
tivism. No one can overrate the influence 
of that idea on present-day politics and 
the present-day world of affairs. The 
forces of association, co-operation, collec- 
tive life, and united action are apparent 
in every branch of human activity—in 
trade, in pleasure, in social reform, in 
philanthropy, and in public life. The 
new idea conceives of life in terms of the 
whole. It takes account of the stability 
and progress of human order. It points 
out that the concerted action of the State 
can do much for the individual he can 
never do for himself. It is illustrated 
by the mass of new legislation which deals 
with questions of social welfare ; by the 
expansion of philosophy into problems of 
social structure, evolution and obligation ; : 
by the transition of economic science from 
issues of individual competition to the 
adjustments of associated enterprise ; by 
the new value which we attach to com- 
bination in trade unions and joint-stock 
enterprises; and finally by the new em- 
phasis of all sorts of religious leaders and 
teachers on the organic life of the church. 

It is true that many men have not as yet |n 
realised the new conception. of life as lived 
in and for the whole for what it means 
and all it denotes. A truth, a doctrine, a 


society. Every man must play for his 


keynote of a whole philosophy, may be 
an active impulse in our midst without 


The Individual was the unit of|our having seen it for what it is with 


answering sympathy and intelligence. We 


own hand, make the best of his own 
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listen to its expression without measuring 

its reach or discovering its significance. 

Not seldom has it happened that a new 

order of things has established itself 
among men before they consciously be- 

came aware of its presence. On the $" 
other hand, not a few have come to see 5. 
that to look upon the individual as lead- 
ing an independent, self-centred and 
self-sufficient life is to mistake the ¢on- 
dition and nature of human society. 
Nothing is easier than to confound Isola- 
tion with Individualism. In every depart- 
ment of human affairs man is dependent 
on man. From first to last his health, 
welfare, success are bound up with that of 
a multitude about him. The individual 
is not the unit of society, but the family. 
The great discovery which has revolu- 
tionised trade more than all mechanical 
inventions is the power of co-operation. 
This does not exclude a true and noble 
Individualism. It only adjusts it to a 
larger conception, 

Now this new atmosphere in which the 
world is bathed must of necessity afiect 
the emphasis of religious teaching and the 
methods of church life. Men are awaking 
to the fact that if the motive power of 
religion be love to God and love to man, 
this is not an individualistic but a social ze 
motive. The love of.men is an organising — 
principle, while the self-seeking of pure 
Individualism leads to disorganisation and 
chaos. We are beginning to see that 
every region of life and activity me 
associate themselves in states, fraternitic 
clubs, unions, churches, because som 
thing larger than the individual lives a: 
speaks within each of them. The e1 
phatic thing under Collectivism is not o 
own good but the good of others. In the — . 
substitution of a social for an individual 
end is found the clue to the remarkable 
paradox about saving and losing one’s: 
life. He who seeks as the chief era: yah 
save his own soul is he who loses } 
own soul. He cannot even be team 
and realise his own individuality. — 
he who takes as his one and only ¢ 
the good of the whole society of bei 1 
he is a part, though he gives up his so 7 
nevertheless finds it. The new conceptio 
of social order, the Collective idea tr: 
lates itself into such words as Brotherh 
Fellowship, Union, Sacrifice. 

Religion requires the contiael c 
operation, the mutual assistance | of mé 

with man. “There is a life which is larg 
than that of the individual, it is th fe 


of society, the life of co-operation, the _ 
of the church. He who has never be 
carried away by a noble enthusiasm 
some common good knows not what 
is to live. We live most keenly, me 
fully, most richly, when we go out. of 
and say, ‘‘ Llive, yet not I but my countr 
my cause, my chureh, humanity Tiy 
me.’ 

Now that idea is an organis 
It is the secret of the desire and f 
need for a closer and more practic 
fellowship of churches with each - 0 
which all the free religious commu 


> 
Ss 


deep-seated principle, the watchword and 


of our country are feeling after. © 
individualistic conception of the 
each little community sufficient 
hugging jealously its own inde 
no longer fits into oe framey 
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are suffering from the fact that we have 
not waked up to this aspect of the new 
world and the new age. We do not see 


that the old theory of congregational | 


independence—the ‘‘ apotheosis of the 


single church ’’—has, in practice, com- | 


pletely broken down. Much of its machi- 
nery is hopelessly out of date. To seme 
of us the conviction has come home with 
overwhelming force that unless we join 
hands we are doomed. In a collective 
age our church methods must answer to 
the thought of the time. We cannot be 
ndependent of one another. 
separate communities are members of a 
hody, the joints, the limbs, the organs, 
the nerves of a titanic whole. In that 
whole there are diversities of gifts and 
operations ; in that whole the individual 
has his own distinct place and life ; . yet, 
_serving the whole he lives an ampler life 
than is possible as a mere individual. 
Something larger than the individual 
lives and speaks within him. The con- 
ception of the church as a whole, of a 
collective life more vital than that of the 
individual, formulates a principle which 
is at the heart of present day civilisation 
in every direction—domestic, social, in- 
dustrial, ard civil. ~ 
Is it possible, is it wise, for our churches 
to try and escape the ideas and forces 
which are moving in all the world around ? 
There are highly organised churches in 
our midst which we have been accustomed 
to look upon as examples to be avoided, 
and in that I heartily agree. We have 
contrasted our freedom with their bondage, 
our elasticity with their rigid limitations, 
the healthy dominance of our laity with 


the unhealthy dominance of their clerical- 
ism, our liberty of inquiring and_pro- 
7; i . . . . . 

 -phesying with their submission to 
a authority, and so on, pursuing the contrast 
? in many directions, always to their con- 
o fusion and our own gratification. Who 
is not familiar with that kind of talk 
” and what thoughtful man among us is not 
a little sick of it 2 It is true, nevertheless, 
4 that these highly organised churches 
furnish a very good reason why we should 
be reluctant to surrender one shred of our 
independence for the advantage to be 
af gained by a combination such as theirs. 
by The dread of organised authority in 
_ religious matters is a very wholesome 
“ee dread. Yet it must be remembered that 
; there are combinations and combinations. 


Is there no other Church union possible 
except on a basis of authority ? Is it not 
__ possible for free men to combine that the 
cause of true freedom may he better 
served? I say true freedom, for the 
kind of freedom and independence we 
have magnified issues every now and then 
in something like anarchy. There are 
anarchists in religion as well as in the 
«State. The liberty of each church to do 
exactly as it pleases, without reference to 
the interests of the whole, is a liberty 
which ought to be restricted. That this 
ean be done apart from theological agree- 
ment and while retaining a large and 

Ue ample measure of congregational indepen- 
dence, is my firm conviction. . But that we 
can go on much longer with that spurious 
freedom and that caricature of indepen- 
dence which owns no obligation to the 
yhole, no deference due to the expressed 
res of sister churches, no ligaments 


Our various | 


liked. with their own—their own pulpit, | 


ithe majority of cases the reason is to be 


joining it by fellowship with other members 
of the body of Christ, no method of ex- 
cluding undesirables from the pulpit, I 
do not believe. Look at the startling fact 
that only one-third of our churches are 
self-supporting, that two-thirds are partly, 
‘and many of them very largely, maintained 
‘by grants and doles! What a farce it 
‘is to speak of the congregational inde- 
pendence of these aided churches. 
they are not seldom subjected to that | 
most undesirable of all authority—the | 
unrecognised authority. 1 dare not con-| 
jecture how many of these churches are | 
smitten with decay, but I do say that in| 


found in their exaggerated idea of con-| 
gregational independence. They would 
go their own way; they were absurdly 
jealous of what they called ‘‘ interference” ; 
they would not listen to the counsels of | 
their brethren; they would do as they | 


their own endowments, their own rights, 
entirely failing to perceive that these 
things were not their own exclusively, 
but that churches of the same fellowship 
had their interest in such matters as well. 

The creed of some of our churches 
might run as follows :—‘‘We believe that: 
every Unitarian church has a_ perfect 
right to do just as it pleases. It is at 
liberty to be as isolated, or as angular, or 
as three-cornered, or as independent in its | 
action as is possible in an otherwise orderly | 
world; and no other church has the | 
slightest concern in the matter.’’ Of 
course, the perfect specimen of such a 
church is rare; but there are not a few | 
that approximate thereto. The funda- 
mental mistake is in the assertion that 
other churches have no concern in the | 
matter. But, like individuals, churches 
can neither live nor die to themselves. 
The character and reputation of all our 
churches is affected for good or ill by each 
member of the community. We all have 
relations with one another, most living, 
most intimate, most profound ; and no one 
member can say to another, ‘‘I have no 
need of thee.’’ 


I fear that we have failed to recognise 
that our churches are the constituent 
members of a collective life---of a body in 
which every member lives its best life 


in the life of the whole, acknowledging 
duties involved in that large conception. | 
We are suffering on all sides and we know 
that we are suiiering from an illegitimate 
Individualism, and that means the lack 
of vital unity and cohesion. 

Other Congregationalists besides our- 
selves are suffering in the same way and 
are taking steps to bring their methods 
and institutions more into accord with 
the needs of the age. Both the Baptist 
and Congregational Unions are this very 
spring considering plans for ihe better 
co-ordination of their forces and com- 
bination of their isolated and spasmodic 
churches into a large and living whole. 
The committces of these Unions have 
formulated plans of co-operation far in 
advance of anything I have suggested, 
although curiously enough on much the 
same lines. I would remind you further, 
that this is not the first time the Con- 
ference has felt itself bound to face the 


| 


Already | 
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| in 1888 brought forward a scheme which 
| largely failed because it was too drastic 
,and too complete. It failed also because 
| while it over-rated the wealth of the 
‘larger churches it under-rated the poverty 
of the smaller churches. A third reason 
| for failure was its proposal to substitute 
\at a stroke the Presbyterian for the 
Congregational policy. I was one of 
those who opposed the scheme, but I 
did not know as much of our churches 
then as I do now. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience has made a convert of me, not, 
indeed, to Dr. Martineau’s plan, nor indeed 
toany other, but to the conviction that under 
pure and unadulterated Congregational 
independency, we are, over large tracts of 
the country, bound to decay. Like a 

certain disreputable person mentioned in 

Scripture, I have been going to and fro 
on the earth and walking up and down in 

it, and I give it as my painfully formed and 

deliberate opinion that not a few- of our 

churches are on the brink of ruin, and are 

only kept going by desperate and’ some- 

times questionable means. Church 

finances that are made up by pierrot 

entertalnments,whist drives, bridge parties, 

dramatic entertainments, cannot be said 

to be in a healthy condition. Even our 

stronger churches are not so strong as they 

used to be. There are not so many 

stipends of £500 a year as there were twenty- 

five years ago. We are not holding 

our own proportionate place in our large 

and growing cities. London, with its 

six millions of people, is deplorable. There 

are large cistiicts in the Metropolis where 

liberal religion ought to have the best 

of chances, yet without any provision. 

In many parts of the country there are 

new centres of population full of the pro- 

gressive spitit in which we have no stand- 
ing. Any headway made in Lancashire 

is balanced by the decay in East Anglia. 

In my own district we have in twenty years 
éstablished one new and hopeful church, 

but we have closed and sold two others. 
Under any such co-operative union as the 

Wesleyans or the Presbyterians, both 
these churches would have been kept 
alive—the system would have borne them 

up. Can we not systematise our forces 

so as to sustain the weak and strengthen 
the strong? I am certain it is possible 
if there be first the willing mind. 

The plan I have ventured to suggest 
largely turns upon some modification of 
the circuit system adapted to our special 
needs. It consists of the grouping of 
neighbouring churches, the weak with the 
strong, not, at any rate in the first instance, 
for monetary aid, but for counsel, service 
and mutual encouragement :—first, by 
the interchange of ministers once a quarter, 
second by the formation of a circuit com- 
mittee meeting at least once a quarter, 
consisting of the minister and one lay 
delegate from each church to talk over 
plans and work, arrange for help when it 
is wanted, discuss difficulties, suggest lines 
of co-operation. I am sure that such a 
body, constituted under the egis of the 
local association, to which it will yeriodi- 
cally report, would prevent many a sad 
mistake and bring a healthy public opinion 
to bear upon the life of the associated 
churches. I can conceive it would be of 


problem, It was at the invitation of the 
Conference itself that Dr. Martineau 


'as much advantage to the strong as to the 
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weak, calling forth in them a lively sense | 
of fellowship and responsibility, developing | 
hidden and unsuspected sources of power. 

In the adoption of this system the 
associated churches would be asked to 
make two small sacrifices of their absolute 
independence—first to pledge themselves | 
to appoint no man as minister who is not | 
on the ministerial roll, or who does not | 
come with a college or an advisory com- 
mittee certificate. For a score of good | 
reasons we need to bang and bar the back | 
door into the ministry. The second 
sacrifice is that of their own minister’s | 
services for the other churches of the | 
group at least once a quarter. I have 
been told that our larger and wealthier 
congregations will never agree to giving 
up something of their own ‘ministers, and 
recelving in exchange the occasional 
services of it may be less able preachers. | 
I notice that no appeal has actually been 
made to the selfishness of our larger 
churches. On the contrary, I confidently 
appeal to their generosity and to their sense 
of the immense value of co-operative 
- church life. The vital principle of 
church life will ultimately require of all 
churches that they surrender their aloof- 
ness and isolation with something of their 
independence to found a _ world-wide 
fellowship. The church, small or great, 
poor or wealthy, that has never been 
carried out of its own particular self- 
consciousness by enthusiasm for the 
common good of the sisterhood of churches | 
knows not what it is to live. No church | 
is the end of its own existence. The, 
church is no private concern of individual | 
men or individual communities. All things 
are to be measured from the standpoint 
of the whole. 

I have futher suggested that we should | 
make a resolute and united effort to do 
away with the scandal of sixty ministers 
receiving stipends of less than those of 
skilled artisans, by raising a fund on the | 
pro rata principle for providing a Dinimum 
stipend of £150 a year. This suggestion | 
has met with a goed deal of criticism. I 
admit at once that some of the objections 
raised have a good deal to say for them- 
selves. Nor am Iso wedded to a particular 
method of making that effort as to stand 
up for my own plan if a better one can be 
suggested. One objection does astonish 
me. It is said ‘‘ The Conference is not to 
be trusted with funds for any such purpose 
or else it will become a dangerous ecclesias- 
tical authority.’’ In that case what are 
the various bodies and societies which at 
present administer such funds? Are they 
also dangerous ecclesiastical authorities ? 
It appears to be an objection of the 
boomerang order. It returns upon those 
who use it. Why should the Conference 
be regarded with suspicion? One would | 
think it was an alien body composed of 
men and women out of sympathy with the 
freedom of our churches. Who and what 
is the Conference ? You are the 
Conference. The Conference is your own 
instrument, and its executive can have 
no shred of power but what you give. 

There is much more in the objection 
that we do not want another fund, but 
only to increase the means of those that 
already exist. Then let the existing funds 
unite and issue a joint appeal to our r public 
to furnish them with ampler resources, 
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“This is what I tried to induce them to 


do six years ago and failed. I almost 


/went down on my knees to them to make 


this united appeal. The Sustentation 
Fund is a Conference Fund. Let that fund 
be so strengthened as to cover the ground, 
and I shall gladly withdraw my proposal 
for another fund. I shall still, however, 
press the pro rata principle as the easiest 
method of raising the amount required, 
and more especially as bringing home to 
our people in the most practical way a 
sense of their union with others all over 
the land. The Congregational Union is 


preparing to raise half a million for this | 


purpose; the Baptist Union, for like 
ends, one hundred thousand pounds. 
When I hear of these proposals I am amazed 
at the modesty of my own. Isit impossible 
that we should raise another three thousand 
pounds a year to provide at least a living 
wage for our ministers ? I plead for this 
even more in the interests of the churches 
than the ministers. A minister whose 
thoughts are occupied with the problem, 
how to keep the wolf from the door, cannot 
give of his best to his work. The churches 
would reap the benefit of a more generous 
treatment of the ministers. Among the 
reasons that keep many a suitable man 
from entering our colleges are the in- 
adequacy of the stipend and the insecurity 
of the tenure. The circuit system will 
do a little to rectify the latter; the 
minimum stipend will do something to 
remove the former. 

In a very imperfect manner, I have 
tried to follow Hmerson’s advice and 
‘‘hitch my wagon to a star.’’ In other 
words, I have endeavoured to lnk on 
my practical proposals to the great collec- 
tive movement of our time, which is re- 
organising our social order and bringing 


'a new civilisation to birth. That move- 


ment is not opposed to the full develop- 
ment of individual life. On the contrary, 
it is leading men to a nobler Individualism 
‘than the world has yet known. When 
society shall be complete it will perfectly 
develop the freedom and powers of the 
individual. When the individual shall 
be complete he will realise as he never did 
before that he is truly himself, just in so 
far as he recognises that he is not indepen- 
dent, but a part and portion of a great 
whole. My hope for a Federated church 
rises out of the mental and social atmo- 
sphere of our time, out of the spirit of our 


‘age, which demands that life shall be 


interpreted in terms of the whole and all 
its values estimated by the common good. 

Finally, let me conclude with a word 
of encouragement. Notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of some of our 
churches, notwithstanding our numerical 
weakness and the difficulties that beset 
our progress, I am not in the least pessi- 


/mistic about our churches as a whole. 
‘They have a future more fruitful and 


powerful than their past if they will only 
awake to the new conditions of the new 
times and realise their true mission. 
Nor am I the least discouraged for our 
Free Churches because an enormous 
majority of the Christian world is intellec- 
tually against them. That we are in a 


“minority: is no reason forsilence about our 


convictions or for hopelessness about our 
cause. Brethren, in spite of the melan- 
choly descriptions of our plight, which 


_but only because we have failed to lay | 
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every now and then in an access of self- 

‘depreciation and in penance for our 
sins we publish to the world, we sacrifice 
ourselves to no lost cause, we lead no 
forlorn hope, we are consecrated to no 
decaying faith. The future is with us; 
the moral impetus of the world is on our 
side; the power of our churches is not 
exhausted, nor is their message. The 
springs at which our fathers quenched 
their thirst are still full of water. Ours, 

too, are the immeasurable hopes of the 
kingdom, and the gifts and presence of the 
living God. No doubt we need many 
things, and I have not been slow on 
occasions to point out our defects both in 
conception and in service. We need 
this and we need that. But let us count 
over what we have—a message of glad 
tidings for all the world, a gospel of 
universal significance which can never 
grow old, unbounded sources of power at 
our call, in the sanctities of faith and 
prayer, the wider sympathies, the larger 
hopes, and the unfolding revelations of 
God, which the years bring with them 
in their train, the inspiration Christ 
continues to be unto us in his intense, 
marvellous, unwavering consciousness of 
God. On the other hand, creeds in which 
men were once content to dwell are by 
greater and greater numbers found to 
be too narrow for the soul’s resting-place. 

The social and intellectual movement 
of our times, all the new forces in society __ 
beating out their music, with many a — 
discord it may be but with many a new | 

and wondrous development, offer a field 
peculiarly favourable to the genius of 

our churches. ‘‘ Angels, Principalities 

and Powers in heavenly places’’ are with 

us. Why then should we be dismayed ? 

If the life of our churches is languid and 

torpid it is not because opportunity fails, 
nor because God’s gifts are withdrawn, 
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conquering hards upon them. What, 
then, is wanted? A simpler devotion, a 
more receptive heart, a profounder spiritual — 
life. Winter has been too long with us. 

Tet the spirit of hope and faith be to us as — 
the sprit of spring, melting the snows en 
the lofty hills and filling the stony river — 
beds with running waters that pees very: : is 
dure and beauty wherever they flow. — 


A PRACTICAL IDEALISM.* 


By tHe Rev. Samuet A. Exior, D.D. 


«JT will bring thy seed from tho east and — 
gather thee from the west. In paths they 
have not known will I lead them; Iwill make | 
darkness light before them and crooked Hoa Be 
straight, These things will I do and Iwill 
not forsake them.’’—Isatan xliii. 5, xlii. 16, ‘v 


A PUNDAMENTAL distinction between men 
is that some see facts and some see what 
facts stand for and represent and predict. 
Knowledge 1 is turned into power when. sight ae 
isturnedinto insight. Itis the sense of ex- 
pectation that distinguishes mankind from 
the rest of the animal creation. The « 
of an animal are the instruments of insti 
or the servants of appetite. The 
of a man are the windows of a spirit. 
the hawk all the earth is a ba: hy 


* The sermon preached in the Bol 
Hall at the religious service of the. 
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and all the sea a fish pond. A man, 
though his feet be planted in the dust of 
common things, by the power of insight 
and foresight pierces to the invisible. 
Our senses stare at nature, the trained mind 
looks and finds laws that are good for 
soul and body to obey, the receptive spirit 
reads and interprets and enjoys beauty, 
and secures wisdom, 

It is the sense of expectation which 
distinguishes our Christian heritage from 
the other great religious systems. The 
other faiths of the world get hold of the 
same fundamental principles, but they 
do not permit them to lead out into 
any large and inspiring hope. I read 
the strange and varied stories of the 
ancient faiths of the world, and find 
them all unillumined by any sense 
of prophecy. Relentless doom _ over- 
shadows the Mohammedan, a lazy Nirvana. 
enervates the Hindoo, but when we pass 
to the mighty Hebrew prophets, to the 
Christian apostles—how different the 
atmosphere. These men are awake, strong 
and sure run the great lines of their thought 
—no fluctuations, no hesitation, no in- 
coherency, no standing still, but steady, 
assured advance towards a distinguishable 
goal, toward a hope that grows ever fairer, 
a promise that waxes ever stronger. Here 
are no vague dreams, no insecurity of 
footing, no doubtfulness of touch. 
Here is the assurance of people who 
walking in darkness have seen a great 
light, who believe that the crooked 
shall be made straight and rough places 
plain, and the glory of Jehovah revealed, 
if not to them, at least to their happier 
descendants. 

How the same assurance rings through 
all the sayings of the great religious 
leaders of men, Always are they ‘* for- 
getting the things that are behind, and 
reaching forward to the things that are 
before.’® Always the sufferings of the 
present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed,—always the earnest expectation 
of creation waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. 

We of the free churches affiliated in this 
Conference share in these presumptuous 
hopes. We may well cherish large 
expectation of Divine surprise. We 
are indeed sometimes derided because 
we do not become a great denomination, 
with our colleges and _ hospitals, our 
abundant missions at home and abroad, 
our thousands of adherents wearing our 
badge, repeating our shibboleths, and 
enlisted under our special flag. Such 
eritics mistake the object of our existence. 
Such accomplishments do not lie within 
the horizon of our expectation or desire. 
We do indeed desire to multiply points 
of contact with our fellow-citizens, to open 
ever-fresh channels of influence, to make 
our ideals of practical efiect through 
fruitful and enduring institutions; but 
all the varied activities of our individual 
churches, and of their national organisa- 
tions, are maintained because we are 
assured that through them, better than 

_ in any other way, we can expand intelli. 
gence, enrich imagination, direct ambition, 
inspire reverence and hope, and so minister 
directly to the happiness and welfare of 
mankind, The fundamental purpose of 
these churches is to-upbuild the higher 


s 
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attributes and powers of manhood and 
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womanhood, to nourish and transmit. 
endowments of truth, gentleness, purity 
and honour. 

Let us never be deccived about the 
real nature of our business. We are not. 
in the business of proclaiming a crecd or | 
upbuilding a sect. We are in the business 
of diffusing a certain habit of mind, the 
habit of independent judgment, of manly | 
reverence, of bringing opinions to the) 
bar of a sturdy common sense, of proving | 
all things and holding fast to what is good. | 
We are in the business of building up a_ 
certain type of character, a type that is| 


being illustrated and tested in the 
experience of the Unitarian families 
where integrity, gentle speech, con-| 


sideration for others, resolute industry, 
and public-spirited activity are transmitted | 
from generation to generation. The 
remarkable record of the representative | 
men and women of our communion, | 
whether in Europe or America, abundantly | 
proves that these free churches are extra- 
ordinarily efficient in their power to increase 
happiness, refinement and honourable 
servicableness. 

It is timely and pertinent to ask ourselves | 
why it is that these attributes of mind 
and character are so continuously and | 
conspicuously upbuilt in the aimesphere | 
of our churches. We shall do well to 
guard the traditions and usages that have 
proved their efficiency while we scek to 
develop new opportunities of service. 
That efficiency is not in our habits of | 
worship which are often deficient in beauty 
and dignity. It is not in the influence 
of ‘numbers, for they are -insignificant ; 
or in our missionary zeal, for it is deplorably 
insufficient ; or in our outward prosperity, 
for that is comparatively meagre ; or in 
our discipline and organised power, for 
of that we have almost none. The source 
of our inefficiency lies deeper. It is to 
be foundin the fact that, wherever they are, 
howsoever weak and small, the Unitarian 
churches are dominated by the ideals of 
freedom, by the passion for reality, by 
the practice of democracy. The men 
who are trained in the liberal churches 
learn to think independently, to trust 
their own reverent reasons, to stand on 
their own feet. A church that claims 
authority over the thought of its members, 
and makes their beliefs only a quotation, 
cannot thus stimulate self-reliance. Devout 
members of the Roman or Anglican or 
Presbyterian communions may indeed 
become iree men; but it is in spite of 
and not because of, the teaching and 
atmosphere of their churches. The 
religious organisation that serves society 
in eminent degree must give free play to 
the infinite variety of human capacity 
and aspiration. It must protect and foster 
the development of individual faculty 
and character. 

The liberal churches, moreover, put 
their adherents into direct touch with 
the real sources of power. They are not 
entangled in the machinery of religion. 
They encourage the personal and direct 
approach; unmediated by priest or form, 
of each man to the truth, The people 


‘look backward with gratitude. 
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to disregard accessories, and to go straight 
to the centre of things. These churches 
further embody in their principles and 
methods the democratic ideals that adapt 
them at once to the spirit of our generation. 
Churches that own the sway of external 
or dogmatic authority are more and more 
becoming out of step with the steady march 
of the principles of self-government. 
Frecdom and brotherhocd are equally 
conserved and fostered in our churches, 
and these are the conquering ideals of our 
age. 

The past of the Unitarian movement 
is, Isay, secure. Judged by the standards 
to which alone it appeals, tested by the 
results which it has cought to achieve, it 
has been extraordinarily successful. Its 
fruits have been goed and plentiful. Jt has 
abundantly preduced and nurtured the 
manly reasonableness and high-minded 
devotion which are the attributes of 
public leadership. It has upbuilt the 
moral idealism and self-contained spiritual 
power which are the most potent of con- 
tributions to the welfare ef mankind. 
But what now of the future? We can 
Can we 
look forward with confidence? We can 
stand up boldly to the test of past experi- 
ence. Can we frent ithe future with 
conscious strength and high resolve ? 

Thus saith the Lord—‘‘ In paths they 
have not known will I lead them. I wili 
make darkness light before them and 
crooked places straight.’’ The best things 
in the werld are its promises. The interest 
of life lics more in what we want than in 
what we have. That has becn the faith 
of every seer and the strength of every 
reformer. That is what has made it 
possible for souls who have loved the dear 
associations of the past to cut loose from 
it with glad hearts, and tempt the unknown 
ways of difficult and lonely discovery. 
It has not been mere wilfulness, but a 
profound faith, a faith that dared to think 
of human history not as a great flat plain 
on which men aimlessly wander, but rather 
as a shining mountain track up which 
they are to climb towards the snowy heights 
of honour. There are many perplexities 
and problems that baffle endeavour, many 
obstacles that impede progress, many mis- 
understandings and disappointments that 
dishearten. But we who have taken pure 
Christianity for our watchword, who have 
dared to break with established orthodoxies 
and hierarchies, who have tempted failure 
in a great experiment of religious freedom, 
have no right to complain of these 
things. We have chosen to be the pioneers 
of the Christian army. We have sought 
the place of honourable danger, and we 
must not shrink from the perils and hard- 
ships of the service. We can make no 
stingy bargains with Providence. The 
appeal of our endeavour is to the spirit 
of chivalry, and not to any expectation 
of great and rapid outward success or 
popular applause. Our pioneer service 
offers no place for those who are afraid 
of the risks, or who count the cost, or who 
seek ease and safety and personal rewards. 
It is for those who love the high adventure, 
who are ready to trust themselves to stand 


of the Anglo-Saxon stock want in the 
leaders they trust the simplicity and 
sincerity which is natural to men who in 
their religious connections have learned 


alone in an unroofed universe, who are 
eager to follow truth wherever it leads. 
Our warfare is for those who do not dread 
misrepresentation and unpopularity, but 
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who dread only playing the traitor to 
their own best dreams and visions. 

Against the sophistries and cant that 
characterise too much of the religion of | 
our day we must set a sincerity of purpose 
and speech which never deals in obscurity, | 
which never holds a double meaning, | 
which never shuns the searching light of 
public scrutiny but which is always clear 
and transparent. Such candour does not 
imply surliness or pugnacity ; it is in No 
sense supercilious ; 1t does not necessarily 
deal in contradictions. It is perfectly 
possible to be sincere and at the same 
time conciliatory. Let us be careful always 
to speak the truth, but with equal earnest- 
ness let us seek to speak it in love. 

We must cultivate the pluck and patience, 
which disregard the abuse of misappte- 
hension, and which cannot be daunted by 
opposition, or chilled by neglect, or shaken 
by ingratitude. A religious pioneer must 
have that inflexible quality of soul that 
rises superior to all the fear of failure, to 
every prophecy of disaster, and every form 
of obloquy. Yet is this pluck no mere 
crabbed obstinacy. It is entirely consistent 

' with a disciplined good temper towards 
opponents. It is the cheerful optimism 
of men who are mastered and possessed 
of an ideal toward which they must ever 
strive, who set before themselves a clear 
unselfish aim, who represent permanent 
principles. The moral and spiritual inertia 
of men makes the task of religious reform 
the test of heroic tenacity. Ours must 
be the spirit ‘* that rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.’ Our motto must still be that 
of the Liberator: ‘‘I am in earnest. I 
will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I 
will not retreat a single inch; and I will 
be heard.” 

Happy are we that a divine discontent 
stirs in us, and that we have no guarantee 
of quick and great prosperity! Happy 
are we that we are beset by baffling per- 
plexities about our organised life, and 
thrilled by yearnings for large usefulness ! 
Happy are we that, setting our limited 
attainments beside our limitless ideals, 
we experience a healthy sense of humilia- 
tion! That humility is salutary if it 
stimulates, but evil if it paralyses our 
generous endeavours. We have no right 
to hide behind our conscious and manifest 
weakness of organisation. False humility 
is no better than vulgar boasting. The 
self-consciousness which enlarges on our 
insufficiency for great tasks, and which 
is filled with complaints and forebodings, 
is as bad as the loquacious cowardice that 
exaggerates disaster and prophecies defeat. 
To say that our efforts avail nothing 
against the citadels of intolerance, bigotry, 
and error is as false and presumptuous 
as to boast that they are everywhere 
triumphant. To suppose that we can 
accomplish everything we desire is to 
imagine that God exhausted himself when 
he made us. To suppose that we can 
accomplish nothing is to believe that God 
has blundered. Let us have done with all 

disintegrating timidity and all undue 


distrusts, our small use of great things, our 
awkward incapacity, our hesitating progress 
in the overwhelming desire to serve God 
and man according to the measure of our 
power. If that splendid passion shall but 
take possession of us, we shall be liberated 
from the bonds of indolence, from the dust 
and ashes of false humility, from the 
fetters of Pharisaic pride. 
or mock heroics, we shall do our duty, 
strong in the consciousness of holy privilege. 
Soberly and with clear-eyed vision, we shall 


believe in our own time and place, and our | 


own peculiar opportunity. There never 
was a better time or place to live in or work 
in. We shall stand erect in self-respect, 
ready for duty as God shall appoint. Then 
hall the trivial duties of the mechanical 
day take on new meaning, our unproductive 
imaginations will grow fertile, our con- 
sciences alert, our faith brave, cheerful, 
and devout. We shall be admitted into 
the company of the prophets who have 
proved the reality of their calling, into 
the secrets of spiritual strength and 
growth, into the privileges of the im- 
measurable mind. 

God grant, whenever there is revealed 
to us the opportunity of noble service, that 
then, like the prophet of old, we may feel 
the touch of holy fire on our lips ; and that, 
when we hear the voice of the Most High 
saying, ‘‘ whom shall I send and who 
will go for us ?’’ each one of us may answer 
in modest, manly confidence, ‘‘ Lo! here 
am I: send me!’’ 


REFORM OF THE POOR LAW, 
By Mrs. BosanqueEt, LL.D. 


So much has been written and said 
about the Poor Law Report during the 
last two mouths that I think I may fairly 
assume that my audience is largely com- 
posed of critics ; to some extent, perhaps, 
of partisans. It was inevitable and cer- 
tainly desirable that a report consisting so 
largely of criticism should itself be sub- 
jected to the most searching examination 
and criticism in return. Nothing but good 
can come from the fullest discussion from 
every point of view; and even if none of 
the legislative reforms we desire should be 
carried out, a great deal will have been 
gained by the general interest which has 
been roused in a very important and much- 
neglected branch of public administration. 
Nevertheless, we who are responsible for 
the report are very anxious to see its re- 
commendations carried into effect, and 
welcome every opportunity of meeting the 
objections which are raised to it. Those 
objections fall naturally into three cate- 
gories; those which are raised against 
the Majority Report, those which are raised 
against the Minority Report, and those 
which are raised against both alike. I 
propose to meet these objections by giving 
as Clearly as I can some explanation of the 
position from the point of view of the 
Majority. 

We may begin first with the critics who 
object to both reports. These naturally 
consist largely of the Guardians and 


denominational anxiety. We are worthy 
to succeed only as we are not afraid to fail. 

Not by discovering our own importance 
shall we exchange indifference for ardour, 
but by forgetting ourselves, our self- 


their officials who are at present administer- 
ing the Poor Law, and who form a very 
arge and influential opposition. It is 
almost inevitable that the majority of 


these should be opposed to change; the’ 


wale” 
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best of them because they know how much 
excellent work is being done in their own 
unions, and how strenuously they are 
endeavouring to make it still better, the 
less capable because their experience is 
limited to what they are doing themselves, 


and they have never realised how very far it 


falls short of what might be done. And 
here we strike at the very outset upon one 
of the great defects of the present system. 
Every Board of Guardians throughout 
the country, with few exceptions, is a 
self-centred and exclusive body having 
no relations with other boards except 
when it goes to law with them about the 
settlement of a pauper, and almost 
fiercely jealous of anything like outside 
comment or criticism. Largely, no doubt, 
this is due to the unmerited and indis- 
criminate abuse to which they are often 
subjected ; but whatever the cause, it is 
obviously an attitude which makes pro- 
gress or reform very difficult. It is true 
that the Poor Law Conferences are doing 
something to promote mutual knowledge 
and discussion; but their influence at 
present is limited, and the proportion of 
Guardians actually taking part in them 
very small. I am convinced that if those 
who think that change is unnecessary could 
see, as we have scen this attitude of 
exclusiveness and its results, they would 
agree with us that some radical change is 
essential. We have tried by description — 
to make readers of the Report realise this ; 
unfortunately the readers of the Report 
are few compared with its critics, and I be- — 
lieve that many of those who object to its — 
recommendations do so in ignorance of 
the grounds upon which they are based. 
I will try to summarise some of the grounds 
very briefly. 

(1) Under the present system there is 
great lack of uniformity between the differ- 
ent unions. In one union you will find 
the children cared for in expensive schools 
or cottage homes equipped and furnished 
in a style which rivals the great public 
schools; in another, they are left in the 
workhouse in surroundings unsuitable in- 
every way. In some unions again, you = 
will find the old people housed in elegant ; 
iittle homes, free to come and go as they 
choose, with armchairs, jam for tea, and a 
cake in the cupboard; in others, you 
will find them crowded in large and gloomy = 
wards furnished with bare benches, and 
with little or nothing to relieve the mono- 
tony of their lives. Amongst out-relief 
cases the contrasts are even more painful ; ; 
inmates of institutions are, at any rate, sure, 
thanks to the Local Government Board’s — 
regulations, of sufficient food and clothing; 
but there is no certainty of this for those 
who are relieved in their own homes. Some 
Boards, indeed, will make liberal allow- _ 
ances to the old people of 5s. or 6s. a week 5 
more often they vary from ls. 6d. to 3s. 
and that quite irrespective of -wheth 
there are other sources ofincome, Widows — 
with children again are very differently 
treated in different places. In one union 
a widow with a child would get no relief 
unless she went into the workhouse 
another she would get nothing for her: 
but 6d. and two loaves a week for her chil 
in a third she would get as much a 
for herself, and 4s. for her child, ¢ 
fourth she would get relief only 
sented to part with her child and 
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toa Poor Law School. Now there may be 
circumstances in which any one of these 
modes of treatment may be right, but it is 
clearly irrational that it should depend 
upon which union the woman happens to 
live in. 

(2) In the second place many Boards of 
Guardians have shown an irresponsibility 
with regard to the persons relieved by them 
which is quite inexcusable, but for certain 
conditions I shall refer to directly, This 
is especially the case where allowances are 
given at the home. Many of them say 
frankly that it is no business of theirs how 
the money they give is spent, nor whether 
it is sufficient. The consequence is that 
much of it is going to support drunkards 
and persons of the worst character, much 
finds its way ultimately into the pockets of 
publicans and slum landlords, who are 
often well represented on the Board, and, 
what is worst of all, many thousands of 
children are being brought up in bad 
surroundings,half-starved because theallow- 
ances are too small, and neglected because 
their mothers have to go out to work. 

(3) In the third place, the system. by 
which Guardians are popularly elected 
has too often failed to give us the right sort 
of men and women for the work. The 
majority have been censured for their 
plain speaking on this matter, though 
what the purpose of a Commission is, 
if it is not to speak plainly, I fail to see. 
But after making all allowances for the 
difficulty of the work, after paying a 
well-deserved tribute to the noble and self- 
denying exertions of many individual 
Guardians, it still remains true that 
many Guardians take no intelligent interest 
in the work, and that many others direct 
their intelligence to their own advancement 
and profit. If you will read both Reports 
through, you will find this quite clearly 
shown in both of them. The reputation of 
certain London Boards for downright fraud 
and corruption must have penetrated even 
to the North; and though these are 
extreme cases, they illustrate how popular 
election is really no safeguard to the rate- 
payer. Indeed, under present conditions, 
it is rather the reverse ; for the more un- 
scrupulous the candidate the less delicacy 
he has in making electioneering promises. 
** More out-relief for all, and no margarine 
in the workhouse,’? made an attractive 
** plank” in the programme of one candi- 
date, and itis not to be wondered at that, in 
the absence of an intelligent public interest, 
such promises win the election. But it does 
not make for good administration. No 
doubt if any considerable part of the 
electorate took an interest in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, there” would be 
more chance of getting good candidates to 
stand and to be elected ; but as a matter of 
fact it is found that in many places only 
about 20 per cent. of the electorate will 
take the trouble to record their votes, 


and those who do vote are apt to be those 
who pay the lowest rates, and to whom the 


promise of relief on easy terms is most 
likely to appeal. On special occasions, 
when, for instance the question of vaccina- 


tion is to the fore, or the political parties 


want to try their strength, a bigger poll 
may be recorded; but in these cases the 


___ interest lies outside the Poor Law altogether. 


e result is that the personnel of Boards 
of Guardians is steadily deteriorating. 
t ; 


‘that perfect satisfaction which is: finding 
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I have said that there is one point 
of view from which the present indifferent | 
administration in many unions may be | 
excused, though not defended. It is that. 
the Guardians are simply carrying on an) 
old tradition which they see no reason | 
for changing. They are not acting in| 
any way against their consciences, they | 
are perfectly satisfied. If it were not for 


its expression in innumerable letters from 
aggrieved Guardians in the correspond- | 
ence columns of the daily press, there 
would be less need for a radical change. | 
But it seems hopeless to get the present | 
administrators even to see defects in their 
work, far more to attempt to remedy 
them ; so what remains but to endeavour 
to bring fresh minds to bear upon them 
or to bring the same minds up to them 
from a different point of view? That is 
what both the Majority and Minority 
attempt to do, though each in a different 
way. 

Another institution which both sections 
on the Commission desire to see radically 
changed is the workhouse. It is probable 
that the workhouse will find fewer de- 
fenders than the Guardians ; and yet, just 
as I have met many excellent Guardians, 
so also I have seen some really ea 
workhouses. Some of the small Surrey 
workhouses, ¢.g., situated in beautiful 
scenery, with spacious and _ well-kept 
gardens, and under kindly management, 
are practically well managed almshouses 
for the old and infirm and_ neglected 
members of a rural population. There is 
little in them to call for reform. But you 
cannot judge of the merits of an institution 
by exceptional instances. We must take 
good, bad, and indifferent ; and consider 
whether it is possible to bring the bad 
and indifferent up to the level of the good, 
before approving or condemning the type 
of institution, Taken in this way, it 
appears to be only an accident that here 
and there a workhouse is to be found 
which calls for little or no change. For 
the fundamental idea of the workhouse 
as we know it to-day is wrong. Whether 
it is a palatial residence such as you may 
see in London, costing nearly £300 a 
bed to erect; or whether it is a gloomy 
old barracks, makes no difference, The 
fact that to it are relegated all classes of 
persons needing institutional treatment 
makes it impossible that it should meet 
the needs of any class. And it is only an 
accident that in a small country work- 
house the inmates may be practically all 
of one class. I think it probable that 
some of the worst results of the system 
are to be found for the most part in 
London; but in many of the provincial 
towns they are almost as bad. It is in 
London, e.g., that there is the greatest 
increase to be found in idle able-bodied 
men and women who haunt the work- 
houses where there are no proper means 
of setting them to work. But there are 
only a few workhouses throughout the 
country where you may not find com- 
paratively innocent young girls associated 
in the maternity wards with degraded 
women only too ready to teach them 
evil; or where you may not find the 
epileptic or partially incapacitated con- 
demned to lifelong helplessness for want 
of the proper treatment and surroundings 
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which would restore them to a life of some 
degree of health and independence. And 
the remedy for this is one which for thirty 
years has been urged upon the Guardians 
in vain, It is the simple remedy of having 
separate institutions* appropriated to the 
different classes who need different treat- 
ment. The masters and matrons have 
petitioned us through their Association to 
press thisSchange; it is impossible for 
them, they say, to deal properly with every 
class in a mixed institution like the 
present. Imagine the position of the 
master of a workhouse containing some 
two or three thousand inmates of every 
age, of every class, of every type of char- 
acter. How can he hope to meet the 
needs of all; to occupy, restrain, sym- 
pathise, encourage, teach and punish 
such a heterogeneous mass of more or less 
helpless and broken down. humanity ? 
But the Guardians won’t make the reform, 
because it involves co-operation amongst 
two or more Boards, and of all things 
co-operation is most alien to their spirit. 
It cannot be done without, except to a 
small extent; for few unions could afford 
to have a separate institution for each 
class, e.g., for the able-bodied, or for the 
epileptic. Manchester and Liverpool] have 
combined for certain purposes; but they 
are almost (not quite) the only instances. 
Is not this refusal to adopt such a necessary. 
reform, one which is so generally demanded 
by experts, almost a sufficient reason of 
itself for a radical change ? 

At any rate, it seems clear that before 
we can hope to: make any advance in our 
methods of dealing with pauperism we 
must replace the workhouse by institutions 
better adapted to the needs of their in- 
mates. I use the word ‘‘ needs ’* here 
in the broadest sense. The need of the 
aged is for rest and quiet activity; the 
need of the young is for plenty of food and 
education amongst healthy surroundings 
as closely approximated to family life as 
possible ; the need of the lazy is for steady 
work, of the incompetent for training, 
of the vicious for restraint and discipline. 
And the need of the unfortunate is the 
ready helping hand to lft them back into 
honour and independence. Now these 
are functions which call for different 
qualities in the persons performing them, 
and for completely different types of 
institutions. 

This is the position, then, which both 
sections of the Commission present to those 
who think no radical change is necessary. 
The remedies suggested differ. 

Let us take first the scheme of the 
majority, and see how it fits the case. 
We need a larger area of administration, 
in order to enable us to appropriate 
special institutions under specialised man- 
agement to each class of inmate. Very 
well then, let us take the county for our 
area, and place all the Poor Law institu- 
tions of the county under one authority ; 
at once you get rid of all difficulties of 
local jealousies. We want greater uni- 
formity of administration throughout the 
country; let the county authority then 
be charged alsé with the duty of super- 
vising local work. We want to get people 
on the one hand to interest themselves 
in the work of assisting the poor for its 
own sake, and on the other hand to be 
under no pressure to seek popularity at 
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the cost of wisdom. 
the system of direct election, and let the 
new authority consist of persons nominated 
because they are disinterested and capable. 
But we want, again, both to be in touch 
with popular feeling, and to ensure that 


those Guardians who have done good | 


work in the past shall continue their 
services in the future. Then let the new 
authority be nominated by a body which 


zs directly elected, and make it a condition | 
that a certain number of the new admuinis- | 


Then do away with | 


trators shall be persons already experienced | 


in the work. There you have in 
essentials the plan of the Majority. 
Committee of the County or County 


Borough Council to act as a County) 


Authority, and having for its functions to 
provide and supervise all the Poor Law 
institutions of the county, to appoint 
local committees to carry on the relief 
work in the present union districts 
and supervise that relief work £0 
far as to secure practical uniformity 
in treatment and principles. How, it 
may be asked, would it differ from the 
present system from the point of view of a 
~ Guardian ? Well, if you were a capable 
and honest Guardian we may assume 
that you would find yourself appointed 
without the trouble of an election, you 
would still have all the work of dealing 
with applications in your hands, but 
would be expected to conform to the same 
standard of work as other committees 
in your county. You would be asked to 
take your share in visiting and managing 
those of the county institutions which were 
in your union. You would, however, 
have nothing to do with contracts, and you 
would have nothing to do with vaccination 
or assessments. Your money would be 
provided for you from a county rate; 
and you would be left free to concentrate 
your whole attention upon giving real 
and effective and discriminating assistance 
to the people needing it. On the other 
hand, those of the Guardians with a 
talent for business and finance, who love 
the building and organising of institutions, 
might be nominated on the county author- 
ity, where they would have a much wider 
scope for their talents than in a single 
union. The plan is simple and efficacious, 
combining a maximum of reform with a 
minimum of disturbance. 

A word of explanation is necessary about 
the proposal to substitute the term Public 
Assistance for Poor Law relief. Perhaps 
there is no one of the recommendations 
which has given rise to so much miscon- 
ception as this. It has been derided as a 
mere concession to popular feeling, or as 
an actual access of sentimentality on the 
part of the Commissioners. It is nothing 
of the kind. It is based upon two very 
definite and simple ideas. The first is 


that it is necessary in some way to break | 


with the bad old tradition that you can 
‘‘ relieve ’? distress by a dole of 64d., 
and to substitue the new idea of effective 
assistance. Let me illustrate. In the 
course of our visits we always took notes 
of the cases we heard brought before the 
Guardians, or which we visited in their 
homes. One of these cases was that of a 
young man and wile, with two small 
children. The man had broken his collar- 
bone and was unable to work. The wife was 
fully oceupied in looking after him and the 


its | 


A| 


| 


children, and there was nothing coming in. 
The Guardians allowed 5s. and a loaf a 
week; and the rent was 2s. 6d., which 
left 6d. and a loaf for four people to live on. 
Now that is not an isolated case; it is 
Poor Law Relief as practised in many 
unions throughout the country. for 
that. we want to substitute Public Assist- 
ance, which would take hold of the case 
properly and see that the family had enough 
to live on until the man could earn again. 

The second idea is, that it is very Im- 


portant to have one authority controlling | 
all assistance which is given from public | 
funds ; working of course through different | 


committees, but being responsible for meet- 
ing all distress as it arises. It is only in 
that way we can be sure that the ground 
is really covered, and that we can avoid 
cross-purposes and overlapping between 
competing agencies. A divided respon- 
sibility always results in some of the 
work ‘‘ slipping between two  stools.’’ 
And the more comprehensive name Public 
Assistance is intended to denote the more 
comprehensive scope of work. 

There is one other very important feature 
in the scheme of the majority ; and that 
is the proposal to give a recognised status 
and responsibility to voluntary agencies. 
It is an adaptation of the Elberfeld system 
which” would, it was thought, be more 
suitable to English conditions and would 
meet and encourage the development of 
guilds of voluntary workers which have 
been so remarkable of late years. The 
suggestion is that side by side with every 
Public Assistance Committee there should 
be a Voluntary Aid Committee working 
with it in the closest co-operation, and 
recognised as the centre for the voluntary 
charities of the district. There would 
also be a Voluntary Aid Council for the 
county, supplementing the funds of the 
committees in poorer districts, and repre- 
senting the voluntary institutions of the 
county. 

The short space of half an hour does not 
permit me to explain fully the particulars 
of a scheme which is developed in the 670 
pages of the Report; but I hope its 
essential features are now clear. They 
are: a complete system of Public Assist- 
ance, ready to meet the needs of all who are 
forced to have recourse to the public funds, 
with effective help, available throughout 
the country, and working in the closest 
co-operation with a recognised system 
of voluntary ad. We will now consider 
how this differs from the scheme of the 
Minority. 

In the first place the Minority throws 
over altogether the idea of one responsible 
authority; and would assign the work 
of maintaining the destitute to no less 
than five different authorities. Four of 
these authorities are to be Committees 
of the County Council; to the Education 
Committee would be assigned the children, 
to the Health Committee the sick, the 
incapacitated and the infants, to the 
Asylums Committee the mentally afflicted, 
and to the Pensions Committee the old 
people in receipt of pensions. Finally 
there will be a new authority, altogether 
independent of local control, for the purpose 
cf dealing with the able-bodied. The 
difficulty of this scheme has been so well 
pointed out by an independent criticism 
that I cannot do better than quote it: 


‘The apparent simplicity of the scheme, 
which is its greatest attraction, rests on 
two assumptions. First, that the destitute 
are not a separate class in the community 
for whose assistance special knowledge and 
skill are required. Second, that the new 
duties to be entrusted to the existing 
authorities are really the same as those 
they already perform. So that each 
authority would have a single, simple, 
easily differentiated duty. ‘ The education 
of children whose parents are destitute 
does not differ... . from the education 
of children whose parents are not destitute.’ 

Veither assumption is fully justified. The 
education of destitute children includes 
maintaining them and launching them 
in life. The Education Committee, instead 
of concentrating attention on the single 
duty of developing the child, must also 
make arrangements for boarding in an 
institution, or else inspecting at home, 
all destitute children. They must assume 
duties which are not educational, and, 
what is more serious, expenses which are not 
educational, but which will all be reckoned 
by the grudging ratepayer as money spent 
on education. Instead of the Public — 
Assistance Authority maintaining several 
different classes and entrusting the educa- 
tion of the children to the Education = 
Authority, a system already widely f 
adopted, which ought to be made universal, 
the Education Authority will perform 
the double duty for a single class. Even = 
so, the overlapping of authorities is not 
avoided, for if a child falls ill it must 
either be handed over to the Health 
Authority or else the machinery for dealing — 
with disease will be duplicated. The 
assumption that destitution does not 
create a special class with special problems 
of its own is unsound. The ‘ break-up 
of the Poor Law’ would result in each 
authority having a ‘Destitution® sub- 
Committee, so that the single expert 
authority would be replaced by three or four 
Destitution Authorities, imbued, perhaps, _ 
with different ideas of the best method of 
treating pauperism.’” 4 

But the fact is that the Minority itself, = 
having broken up the Poor Law, find it = 
necessary to re-introduce it in the shape 
of a ‘‘ Registrar, an autocratic official 
with practically permanent tenure of office, 
within whose functions is contained the 
germ of the whole of the present Poor Law. 
He is to keep a register of all cases, to have 
a staff of skilled enquiry officers, to recover 
the cost of relief when he thinks it should 
be recovered, and to control absolutely 
the action of the various Committees in 
giving relief at the home. Nominally, 
he is to have nothing to do with the treat- 
ment of cases; but it will rest with him 
to decide in the last instance whether a 
case is to go into an institution orto have 
out-door relief ; whether it is to be dealt 
with by the Education Committee or the 
Health Committee, or by any of the other _ 
committees, and—if he permits out-reliel— 
how much is to be given; in short, he | 
is to take into account all the circumstances _ 
of the case, and then instruct the vari 
committees how to act. He is also 
be the Pension Officer and determine who is 
to receive a pension. Finally, he is | 
have a ‘‘ receiving house,’’ into which 
cases neglected by the committees are | 
be sent, and where they will stay 


' 


house we are all agreed, because the 
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| 
he assigns them to the appropriate com- | 
mittee. The Registrar, in fact will do} 
very much the work of a Board of Guardians, 
and if he is a capable man may do it very 
well. But a more autocratic administra- 
tion could hardly be devised. 

The re-introduction of this responsible 
authority may do something to check the 
waste and confusion consequent on dis- 
tributing the work amongst so many 
committees. It can, however, do nothing 
to prevent the injury to the proper work of | 
those committees which must result from | 
throwing upon them duties quite alien | 
to their true functions. It is true that it 
would be a small matter for the Education 
Authority to undertake the education of 
the children, because in the great majority 
of cases they already do it, and in all 
cases they supervise it. It is quite 
another matter for the Education Authority 
to add feeding, clothing, home supervision, 
&c., to its functions, and little likely to 
add to its efficiency in its proper sphere. 
It is an argent and imperative need that 
the Education Authority should devote 
its whole attention to improving our 
system of elementary education, and any 
step which tends to distract it from that 
duty will tend also to check our most 
potent safeguard against pauperism. In 
the same way we cannot afford to hinder 
the beneficent work of sanitary administra- 
tion by burdening the Health Committees 
with the care of the infants, the aged, the 
sick and the incapacitated. It will be 
time enough for them to take new duties 
upon themselves when there are no slum 
dwellings left to foster pauperism and 
illness, no defective water supplies and no 
bad drainage systems. When they have 
pushed their work of preventing illness as 
far as les within human powers, then 
they can turn their attention to curing the 
sick and looking after the babies. It is 
significant that the majority of the medical 
officers of health are themselves opposed 
to having such a burden thrust upon them 
while so much still remains to be done in 
making town and country healthy. It 
is, perhaps, still more significant that 
the Minority Report itself recognises that 
many, probably most of the existing | 
health authorities (7.e., those of non-county 
boroughs of less than 10,000 population, 
of urban districts of less than 20,000 
population, and of all rural sanitary dis- 
tricts) are incompetent to fulfil even their 
present duties, and that, therefore, the 
new system would involve a complete re- 
organisation of the sanitary service of 
the country. 

One word in passing about the argument 
that it is necessary to transfer the children 
to the Educational Authority, in order to 
avoid the ‘‘ stigma of pauperism.’’ It 
is really nonsense. No one attaches any 
blame to the children for being dependent 
upon public funds, and no one except 
under the exigencies of rhetoric is foolish 
enough or cruel enough to ‘‘ stigmatise ”’ 
them. Inany case they would be as much 
dependent upon the rates under the 
Education Authority as they are now. 
That children should not be in the work- 


actual physical and human surroundings 
are bad ; but provided they are properly 


cared for, it matters nothing to them what 


the authority caring for them is called, 


The confusion of responsibility under 
the Minority scheme does not end with 
the conflicting sphere of the various com- 
mittees and the Registrar. It is further 
complicated by the fact that each com- 
mittee is to be ultimately responsible 
not to the County Council, but to a 
Government Department. This involves 
the creation of no less than six new Govern- 
ment Departments, each separate and 
self-contained, one of which—-the Ministry 
of Labour—would again contain ‘‘ six 
distinct and separately organised divisions, 
each with its own Assistant Secretary.’’ 
If the multiplication of offices and officials 
can solve the problem, then the Minority 
scheme comes nearer to a solution than the 
comparatively simple proposals of the 
Majority. But the end will be better 
attained by having in each county one 
recognised authority, responsible to one 
Government Department, for making 
adequate provision for all within the 
county who have to be maintained out of 
public funds. We may test the point in 
this way. Take a family which has fallen 
into destitution because the man is out of 
work; who under the Minority scheme 
will be responsible for looking after it ? 
There are children in the family, so it 
might be the Education Committee ; 
but one of the children is an infant, so it 
might be the Health Committee ; but the 
grandfather is over 70, so it might 


be the Pensions Committee, but he 
is also senile, so it might be the 
Asylums Committee. i the com- 


mittees cannot agree amongst themselves 
it becomes a missed case and falls to the 
Registrar. Which of the Government 
Departments will take action if the local 
authorities can come to no agreement 
it is difficult to sce. But as the man is 
unemployed, the Ministry of Labour is 
also responsible, and it is possible that 
all responsibility will be ultimately re- 
ferred to it. In that case the Ministry of 
Labour will become the  Destitution 
Authority or Poor Law Authority of the 
future. 

Under the scheme of the Majority no 
doubt can arise, The Public Assistance 
Authority is absolutely responsible for 
every member of the family ; and must see 
that adequate provision is made for every 
member. If it fails it must answer for its 
failure to one Government Department, 
the Public Assistance Division of the 
Local Government Board. It will be 
able to utilise all the resources available 
under the Minority scheme; but it will 
be solely responsible for seeing that they 
are utilised. 

I have left myself little space to speak 
of those sections of the two Reports which 
deal with unemployment. In their diag- 
nosis of the problem, and in their estimate 
of our attempts to solve it hitherto there 
is a remarkable agreement. Both recog- 
nise the complete failure of relief works to 
do more than aggravate the evil; both 
maintain that Distress Committees have 
been useful only in making clear the 
difficulty of the situation, and their own 
powerlessness to meet it ; both agree that 
the Unemployed Workmen Act should 
be repealed. In their positive recom- 
mendations also there is a considerable 
measure of agreement. Improved and 
prolonged education, Labour Exchanges, 


employed in relief works. 
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Training and Detention Colonies and 
| Insurance 


against Unemployment, are 
amongst the proposals of both sides. 
But while the Majority lay greater stress 
upon insurance as a permanent remedy, the 


| Minority desire to make the use of Labour 


Exchanges compulsory upon employers 
of casual labour. Both urge upon public 
authorities the importance of regularising 
their work as far as possible; but the 
Minority go much further, and place upon 


|the Minister of Labour ‘‘ the duty of so 


organising the National Labour Market as 
|to prevent or minimise Unemployment.”’ 
This crowning step in their scheme is at 
once the most attractive and most danger- 
ous of all their proposals. There is not one 
‘of us who would not at once vote for the 
prevention of unemployment ; but I doubt 
if there is one of us who would undertake 
to be the Minister charged with the duty 
of preventing it. The only definite pro- 
posal made by the Minority, the allocation 
of 40 millions to be expended over ten 
years’ programme, would be very expensive, 
but would go very little way towards 
meeting the difficulty. Indeed, in the long 
run, it would probably increase it. It is 
not intended that the money should be 
It is to be 
devoted to the ordinary work of the various 
Government Departments, with the addi- 
tion of Afforestation, Coast Protection and 
Land Reclamation; and the labour is 
to be the most suitable available taken 
on in the ordinary way, and paid at the 
ordinary rates. But how will this help 
the cotton operatives in slack times, or the 
colliers, or indeed the operatives in any 
of the great specialised industries ? The 
only step which could make the scheme 
logical and complete would be for the 
State to open business in every industry, 
and run its mills and workshops in times 
when working meant a loss. In short, 
there seems to be no stopping place between 
this proposal of the Minority and a Col- 
lectivist system of industry, with the State 
as universal employer. And if this would 
really mean no unemployment, I for one 
should hesitate before rejecting it. But 
we have at present absolutely no grounds 
for thinking that it would be so. The 
only thing we can say for certain is that if 
the mismanagement or bankruptcy of a 
private firm causes a wide circle of distress 
and unemployment, the mismanagement 
or bankruptcy of the State would be 
infinitely more disastrous, 

Under the scheme of the Majority, the 
distress due to Unemployment would be 
met by the same authority which deals 
with other forms of distress. The Public 
Assistance Authority would be responsible 
for organising and maintaining, either by 
itself or in connection with other Public 
Assistance Authorities, whatever institu- 
tions, training homes, or farm colonies 
it might find nesessary. It would have 
open to it all the resources open under 
the Minority scheme, except that of the 
National Exchequer, and in this limitation 
of its resources would lie its chief safeguard. 
The principle of local responsibility is 
important in many ways, but most of all 
itisimportant in this question of unemploy- 
ment. The two parties upon whom all 
employment must ultimately depend are the 
employer on the one hand, and the man he 
employs on the other. If either party 


eds 
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ae to meet ihe wey of the pthart unem- | 
ployment results. The remedy when 
industrial relations are disturbed is, not 
to disturb them still further by calling in 
the State asa rival producer, but to steady 
them as far as possible by throwing the 
burden of meeting the distress upon those 
who are locally responsible, and by promot- 
ing industrial insurance, migration and 
emigration, and above all by better educa- 
tion. 

Finally, let me urge upon you that 
whatever view we may take about local 


or national responsibility, it behoves us | 


to remember that we cannot get away 
from our own personal responsibility. No 
matter what scheme we ultimately adopt, 
it will do little to cure the growing evil of 
pauperism unless we all and each contribute 
our share towards the remedy. More 
especially it is necessary that we should 
be far more ready to take counsel and to 
co-operate with each other in our work. 
» This seems to be the hardest sacrifice of all 
to make, Persons who will devote time 
and money and even health to the cause, 
will not sacrifice one jot of their exclusive- 
ness or jealousy in order to fall into line 
with others. And so the country bristles 
with philanthropic agencies and individuals, 
all more eager to preserve their independ- 
ence than to join in the united effort which 
is essential to success. 

Nor can we divest ourselves of responsi- 
bility by holding aloof from the sphere 
of charitable work. Whether as adminis- 
trators or as electors, as employers or 
employed, as teachers or as givers of money, 
or even as private citizens, it matters 
infinitely how we shape our work and lives. 
Even the fashions and amusements of the 
rich matter, trifles as they seem, for they 
are eagerly copied by the less rich; and 
the habit of reckless expenditure in one 
class spreads like a disease through the 
community. It will be well to make our 
system of Public Assistance as complete 
and effective as possible ; it would be far 
better if, by taking thought,we could bring 
it to pass that no one should need Public 
Assistance. 


THE REFORM OF THE POOR LAW. 
‘By tHE Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 


We have had the privilege of listening 
to a paper by one of the strongest members 
of a very strong Royal Commission. It 
has been said by one of the male com- 
missioners that the two members who 
worked hardest and knew most were 
both ladies—Mrs. Bosanquet and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. And considering the splen- 
did record of women in the succour of the 
poor, it is no wonder. We are grateful 
to them for their great self-sacrificing 
work, and to-day we are grateful to Mrs. 
Bosanquet in particular. 

And how can we best employ the rest 
of our time this afternoon? Not, I 
venture to suggest, by the discussion of 
details, which would require a week for 
their adequate presentment. When one is 
confronted with an enormous library of 
fact and thought such as the Report of the 
Commission—which is difficult to carry 
in the hand and impossible to carry in the 
head—one feels that it is best not to 
produce second-hand statistics or attempt 
to do very badly what the Commission 


| Mrs. 


baa hone so well. Nor do I feel that 
there would be any gain in adding to the 
excellent summaries of the Report which 
already exist. The best summary of the 
Majority Report is undoubtedly that by 
Bosanquet herself: the Minority 
Report is published separately as a brilliant 
document that hardly needs a summary. 
Our duty and our best usefulness will 
consist, will it not ? in showing our deter- 
mination to see this matter through, 
in recording our conviction of its paramount 
importance. For there is a danger lest the 
work of the Commission, by its very 


thoroughness and seriousness, may prove | 


too much for our slothful British public 
fed up with cheap and sloppy literature. 
It is easy for people to understand the 
primeval screaming of the war spirit, and to 
rejoice in ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,’’ easy for 
them to think they understand free trade. 
But the problem of poverty is difficult and 
drab’; the regeneration of a million 
paupers has no drums and trumpets ; 
schemes of public assistance do not afford 
bright and amusing copy for the news- 
papers. The danger is lest the monu- 
mental Report which has been given to 
the nation should prove a historical docu- 
ment in the unfortunate sense of the word 
—and monumental also in the unfortunate 
sense. 

Therefore, it is of supreme importance 
that all good men should insist on a broad 
and thorough scheme of reform. And 
more especially that we should press the 
great principles on which both sections 
of the Commission are agreed; for after 
all the differences in the two Reports 
are more as to matters of administration. 
Where they do agree, their unanimity is 
wonderful ; and they agree as to the need 
of a thorough change and as to the prin- 
ciples which that change must embody. 
They agree that the old idea of mere 
deterrence must go, and that prevention 
and amelioration must be our watchwords 
for the future. They agree that our 
present system needs drastic reform, root 
and branch, from top to bottom. They 
agree, and have stated in passages which 
should be preached from every pulpit 
in the country, that the causes of our 
huge disgraceful mass of ruined misery lie 
in the selfishness and stupidity of our 
social system, and that we have to begin 
to cease creating pauperism—we who, 
after some 1600 years of Christianity, have 
a million persons in receipt of Poor Relief. 
They would even agree in convicting me 
of sin for using the words Poor Relief and 
Pauperism at all: the very phrase ‘‘ Public 
Assistance,’’ brings light, and hope, and 
charity with it—and, Mr. Chairman, now 
that we have done with the old phrases, 
I hope we shall succeed in restoring the 
word “‘charity,’’ the greatest of all 
words, to its Christian meaning. I think 
if St. Paul were writing to-day, he would 
add to the sentence ‘‘ Charity never 
faileth ’’—another, *‘ Charity cannot be 
organised.’* 

Well, the Commission would, I think, 
really mean ‘‘love’’ when they say 
‘* charity.’’ That we should love our 
neighbour as ourself, and not be content. 
with his investigation and suppression. 
They would at least abolish that monu- 
ment of cruel incapacity, the mixed 
general workhouse, and they agree in 
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offering us something better than our 
hoards of guardians. Their conclusions 
amply justify that instinct of the poor 
—that most deep-seated of all convictions 
—a loathing of the Poor Law, a readiness 


to endure all loneliness, dirt, and starva- 


tion, rather than enter the workhouse. 
The instinct of the multitude is often 
wiser than the wisdom of its mentors. 
And after all the instinct of the poor was 
the result of first-hand knowledge and sad 
experience :— 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes : 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad. 


Poor Law officials were not exactly 
butterflies ; but, Mr. Chairman, it is pro- 
foundly true that there is something 
inwardly demoralising to a well-to-do 
person in acting as a judge and a divider 
among the unfortunate. We who worked 
on C.O.8. committees knew well that 
there was nothing better to be done, and ’ 
that those were the only lines then pos- 
sible ; but we knew also that such work 
sometimes hardened the hearts and dulled 
the vision of the best people, and swallowed 
up those who might have been true pro- 
phets and potent reformers of a social 
system they were content hopelessly to _ 
patch. The C.O.8. was well represented 
on the Commission; and few things are 
more enheartening than the splendid way = 
in which these experts have risen to their 
great opportunities, and, perhaps I may — 
add, have been at once softened and in- 
spired by their wider survey of the whole _ 
social area. Under either of the new — 
systems proposed, something better than 
the C.0.8. will be possible, as well as 
something better than the Guardians ; 
and those devoted men and women who 
have laboured on both, will have better” 
work to do—work, let us hope, that wi 
have no deadening effect, because it wi. 
be fired by the conviction that it is helping — 
to remove the mass of misery which has 
gone on so long unreduced under the old ie 
system. We shall hear little more, let — pet 
us hope, of that type of Poor-Law expert 
in comfortable circumstances, who rose an a4 
in fury against every proposal of reform, 
who was a reactionary at every point, who 4 
maintained that pauper children should — 
have their disgrace well rubbed into them 
who opposed with determination t 
tardy measure of wisdom and justice— 
Old Age Pension Act. 

Still, there is a large amount of this — 
spirit among the well-to-do who have 
not had the experience of the Commis- 3 
sioners. And I confess that those people— Uh 
a very numerous, intelligent, and ine ay 
fluential class—do give me pause by their — 
strong support of the Majority Report. 
We might argue about that Report . 
day; we might urge administration 
culties in the work it puts — upon 
County Councils, in its proposal atm axal 


a 


ae 


of the Commission could give us” 


answers. But what I do feel as sign 
is the support which those give i 
hate the very idea of reform, an 
are quite content to leave the poo 
their misery. That Report is ir 
ahege triumph because of se fact 
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perienced men so far in agreement; but! 


its provisions might easily be rendered 
nugatory by a reactionary House of 
Commons or by unsympathetic administra- 
tion—and after all we shall not call up a 
body of Poor Law angels suddenly from the 
void. Administrative difficulties can, of 
course, be urged with force against both 


Reports ; but men whose long experience | 


I value greatly, assure me that it would 
be easy for the authorities of the Majority 
scheme to carry on the old methods under 
a new name; that local narrowness, and 
parsimony, and inefficiency might easily 
produce so many variations as ‘to shatter 
the ideals of its promoters. 
Remember, this is what did actually 
happen to the Royal Commission of 1834. 
That Commission reported against the 
mixed general workhouse, and within 
five years the central authority had gone 
completely back on the report, and was 
encouraging the erection of those very 
workhouses, It is well for the Majority 
Report to demand reform; but shall we 
get reform from the Local Government 
_ Board and its officials? Mr. Chairman, 
those officials will not suffer a sea-change 
into something rich and strange, because 
a Commission has reported. They will be 
the same officials, who have proved so 
immovable and so unimaginative in the 
; past—the same officials, who, for instance, 
, have had for years the Report of Mrs. 
Barnett on the Poor Law Schools before 
them, and yet have done nothing, or next 
to nothing, for the children of the State. 
Mr. Chairman, I fear greatly lest we may 
awake to discover after a few years 
that the old Poor Law spirit had persisted 
ar: and had triumphed, and that Public 
' Assistance was but Pauperism writ large. 
That is a very real danger, because 
of the peculiarity of our English ways. 
It is dangerous to start us with a com- 
promise, because compromise is the very 
- breath of our nostrils. Our nation is 
most helped by a thorough and drastic 
clearance of the site and by plans for a 
totally different building. The compro- 
mise will come surely enough. You may 
leave that to the politicians. © 
We admire the Majority Report, be- 
cause so many whose experience and pre- 
> dilections lay in the old ways, have gone 
; so far. But supposing it comes only to 
represent a momentary high-water mark ? 
; It is very complicated, very elaborate, 
Bs very difficult for the man who is not a 
Poor Law expert to grasp. Present it to 
your statesman. He drafts a Bill, in 
_ which many points of its intricate balance 
are shifted. It goes before a body of 
volnble middle-aged gentlemen in the 
House of Commons. It emerges much 
altered. It proceeds to gentlemen in the 
House of Lords, who are less voluble and 
still more middle-aged. Goodness knows 
what may happen to it there. Eventually 
something becomes law which its parents 
on the Commission would not Tecognise. 
And’ after a year or two his Majesty’s 
judges discover that some of its most 
a crucial clauses mean just the opposite to 
pee their framers intended. 
- Therefore, bending in humble admira- 
B ere before both abiiemes: I should feel 
safer if that of the Minority is adopted, 
on penge it would abolish the Poor Law— 


eae it, so that there was not a root or a 
radicel left to spring up again. It would | 
give us a division of the population, “ 
according to the presence or absence of| 


destitution, but according to the service | 


to be rendered.’? No one would be treated | 
merely as a pauper—for there would be 


no authority so to treat him—but in order | 


to provide some particular necessity— 
education, medical care, old age pensions, 
employment, curative treatment, or police 
supervision. The children (about a quarter 
of the pauper million) would all pass to 
the Education authority, to be as other 
children ; 


authority. There would be a T.abour 
Department to prevent or relieve wnem- 
ployment. There would be a new official, 
the Registrar, to investigate the cases in 
which any authority gave assistance. 

This is logical, clear, complete. It had, 
of course, behind it the minds of two 
brilliant economists whose knowledge of 
local government is exhaustive. 

In France-—or, for that, in Germany— 
there would be no hesitation. Logic 
would win the day. In England it is 
otherwise. Propound both schemes im- 
partially to an average audience, as I 
have done, and you will find that one man 
after another will get up and say: ‘‘TI 
prefer the Majority scheme, because it just 
patches up existing institutions.’”’ That 
is what he thinks—-‘‘ It doesn’t seem too 
ready-made. We mustn’t do too much 
atatime. We mustn’t go too far. Let us 
just do a bit here and a bit there, and let 
it all work out by degrees. It will all 
come right in the end.’’ : 

That, Mr. Chairman, is what our nation 
will be saying as soon as the matter really 
comes before it. That is what it always 
ts saying. That is why we are being 
left behind in the race of civilisation. 
Because we are so afraid of being thorough, 
so afraid of being consistent. That is 
what I dread in this matter of Poor Law 
Reform. The country—or at all events 
the slow majority of the country—will 
shrink from the Minority Report just 
because, us a scheme, it is so perfect. 
Therefore I rejoice to see Minority mis- 
sionaries abroad. I am sure we must 
spread the Minority teaching, or we shan’t 
even get what the Majority wants in the 
end. 

For in the end, of course, we shall 
get neither scheme as it stands, but 
something different. I confess I should 
like to see the present Poor Law authority 
wholly swept away, and the sick passed 
on to the Public Health authority, the 
children to the Board of Education. But 
I think we can all combine to see that the 
standard of the national demand does not 
sink below the great principles which all 


the Commissioners accept. 


Great effort, much care and _ prayer, 
will be needed for that. We, at least, 
need not trouble to see that things do 
not go too far or too fast. The world, 
the flesh, and the devil will see to that. 
All our efforts will be needed to accelerate 
the machine ; all our deep and undeterred 
enthusiasm to press the great need forward 


and to produce the driving power. 


These whom we have to help are weak 
and oppressed. ‘‘ Paupers’’ have no 
votes; and the poor cannot bring into 


not | 


the sick (about another quarter) | 
would be succoured by the Public Health 


hokitiats the genes power of capital. 
They cannot plead or press their own 
cause. It lies in our hands. 

So for us it is a great opportunity, 
an opportunity that will test to the utter- 
most our moral worth. 


OUR CONGREGATIONS 
WORSHIP. 


By THE Rey. F. K. Frreesron. 


THE congregations comprised by this 
National Conference may be called with 
most fitness The Free Trust Churches. 
Historically, constitutionally, funcamen- 
tally, this term describes both their 
basis and their usage. These Churches 
are free with a double liberty. They are 
free externally and negatively from all 
State interference as are the Evangelical 
Free Churches which thus explain their 
freedom ; but they are yet more free in- 
ternally and positively to progress in 
thought and spirituality, because they rest 
on expansive and inclusive principles, 
admitting of wider and ever truer religious 
applications. This power to advance lies 
in their Free Trusts. There may be a 
few Unitarian trusts within this Confer- 
ence, but their congregations, doubtless, 
wish they were otherwise; and there are 
Free Trust corigregations ontside this 
Conference, but for them the door is 
open, and their inclusion welcome, if they 
should wish to come in. 

This Free Trust basis is no matter of 
chance, no mere legal convenience to 
utilise in a crisis, no casual indifference 
to vital issues, for is it not a vital issue 
itself! Yes, itis the Church’s one founda- 
tion, but not, therefore, the whole building. 
It is a necessary corollary of the plea for 
religious liberty; it is one of the triple 
implications, all essential and inevitable, 
of what we call ‘‘ The Open Principle.’’ 
This principle demands individually the 
right of private judgment and the duty of 
free inquiry; it demands educationally 
unsectarian teaching in the National 
Schools, and open Faculties of Theology in 
the Universities; it demands congrega- 
tionally, z.e., ecclesiastically, a fellowship 
of spiritual unity despite doctrinal diversity, 
in place of an imposed dogmatic uni- 
formity, or an implied orthodoxy. Which 
of these three can we willingly cast away ? 
They belong together inseparably; if 
we accept any, we accept the three. 
What would many not give,:and give 
gladly, for that Free Trust liberty which 
we have and hold to-day —Mr. Camp- 
bell, for example, at the City Temple ? 
And what have we left if once we part 
with it ? 

The distrust of the Open Principle 
in other quarters is much easier to ex- 
plain than our own. It does not mean 
mere sportive and speculative truth- 
huating just for the fun of the thing; 
it does not promise an unchartered freedom 
to believe anything or nothing; neither 
does it produce the theological libertine. 
It is neither an expedient nor a pastime, 
for it has a distinct method and mission, 
with a deep sense of obligation. It is 
neither vague nor disruptive, but definite 
and collective, otherwise the Free Trust 
Churches, with their peculiar difficulties, 
would have all gone to pieces. In mem: 
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bers of those churches it sustains each/ those who nelding these Neat in| 
week, a positive, reverent, sympathetic private, wish to unite with others in the 
spirit, an earnest, serious, religious life.| service of public worship, in a common 
Granted that it is a method which we are spiritual act and in a mutual church-| 
free to amend, a principle to safeguard at) fellowship; thirdly and inferentially, that| 
will; but it is a principle to which we are| this act shall be left free to follow its own| 
not free to be disloyal. If there he defects! spirituality. Thus the freedom is for the 
in its working to-day, and there are such! sake of the worshipping, as the foundation 
assuredly, the fault is not with the principle, is for the sake of the building; each is a/| 
God forbid, but that we have been/ necessary condition, but neither has any | 
clumsy, or lazy, in applying it to our need. | separate value of its own. Let that be 
If it be contended, as it is contended, | made so plain, so certain, that no one can | 
that no effective association can be formed, | ever doubt it again. The supreme signi- | 
and no church life permanently built upon | | ficance of every Free Trust Church, its 
it, then on? must ask, and with no little | supreme meaning and aim, alike for minis: | 
insistence, where and what is the new, ‘ter and layman, is its provision of public | 

safe groundwork, so effective and so worship to supplement private devotion, 

permanent that we must forthwith turn |its union in common praise and prayer as an | 


back and disown our very birthright.| aid to individual desire. 
It is not, I again submit, the foundation Joneerning this transcendent fact of 
principle which is at fault, but the un-| public worship, one could say so much | 


brieks we have 
The need of the 


arranged, unmortared 


which time forbids. Yet one experience, 
faultily tumbled upon it. 


surely, should make many words un- 
necessary. If you have ever been caught 
up into its divine reality, you can never 
put it second to anything else, or dare 
to substitute aught in its place. The} 
discernment which accompanies it is 
not merely more devout, but different. 
A truly worshipping congregation has, 
for the time being, a tnique conscious- 
ness ofits own. It becomes a kind 
of organism with a distinct experience 


tion, but to 
Our Free 


strengthen the building. 
Trust Churches possess a sacred 
“to be guarded 
until better days with unsleeping vigil- 
ance.’ This challenged open principle 
has borne a long and noble struggle. It 
has won its victories in the past, but it 
has yet to win many more in the recon- 
struction of the future. To it are entrusted 


a8 


the hope and promise of a United Liberal| other than the sum of its separate | 
Church, if not here, yet in America.| parts; it begins to think and feel as a! 
It is rather too late in the day to question; whole. Each worshipper loses his single 


self in this complete and corporate life, 
yet in so doing finds and realises a larger 
self in the divine and eternal life of all. 
Great is the mystery of sympathy, but great 
also is the certainty that the deepest 
revelations of religion, as of character, 
are only understood as they truly are 
when they are thus realised together in a 
magnetic, sympathetic atmosphere, and 
at a glowing spiritual temperature. The 
catch in the voice or the hush of speech, 
the pull at the will or the thrill of soul, 
the vision of the invisible, the passion 
for the spiritual, the escape from self- 
possession to self-oblivion, the leap from 
earth and time and self into the eternal 
and the infinite—who that has known 
that in smallest part can ever dethrone it! 
A non-worshipping religion is a cold and 
barren isolation; public worship is the 
very finest spiritual fellowship. ‘Ihere are 
little generalities, easy maxims and _plati- 
tudes which seek to usurp its high place and 
let us down to lower levels. ‘‘ Worship 
God by doing good,” “ God needs deeds not 
words,” “Let duty be your litany ”—all 
good and true in their pretty little way, 
but only half truths, surely, if offered in 
substitute for the august reality of wor- 
ship. Philanthropy, civic duty, theology, 
liberty, all these admittedly have their 
rightful place and urgency, and their 
contributory part to play, but not in 
any or all of these must lie our congrega- 
tional centre of gravity. A Free Trust 
Church is neither first nor last a citadel of 
theology, a bureau of philanthropy, a 
Charity Organisation Society, or a School 
of Thought. It is a Place of Worship. 
And hence the virtual invitation at our 
church door is ‘‘ Here let the would-be 


its validity and demand its dying apology. 
Its value, on the contrary, grows greater 
incessantly. The great cause of Religious 
Liberalism rests upon its threefold applica- 
tion for the formation and expression of 
its own conyiction, for the communication 
of its message to others, and for its 
communion in a church. Its frank adop- 
tion and its further expansion offer the 
warring religious world alone the cure for 
sectarianism, the antidote to denomina- 
tionalism, the gleaming possibility of a 
realised catholicity, the only way and the 
waiting ideal of the Church Universal. 
We distrust it at our peril. 

For its chief and great result is Freedom 
of Worship; hence the object of thus 
dwelling upon it. Do we sufficiently 
realise where the emphasis of the Free Trust 
actually lies? It sets apart a certain build- 
ing for the purposes of religion, and it 
declines to tie 1t down by dogmatic re- 
striction or stipulation, and we keenly 
appreciate the fact that it leaves questions 
of form and doctrine quite open. Yet 
this, of course, but half reveals and 
half conceals its chief and operative pur- 
pose. This freedom dogs indeed enjoin a 
most explicit stipulation, and in doing this, 
it also makes three tremendous affirmations. 
‘* This building is held in trust for the 
Public Worship of God.’’ Could any 
equally brief statement be more explicit, 
more emphatic, with respect to its con- 
templated object 2? For all our Conference 
Churches, itimplies three inevitable condi- 
tions; firstly, that our Churches exist 
for those who hold positive convictions 
about God, about Religion, and about the 
Yhurch, albeit these convictions might 
otherwise be rehearsed and discussed, in 


find in the pews, not a body of like ne 
lievers, but a band of fellow worshippers, 
drawn into this place by the same spiritual 
needs, expressing the same common 
yearnings, seeking and raising no dividing 
|ideas, singing the same hymns of prayer and 
‘of praise “from the most spiritual singers of 
all the churches. Here, you will find a 
service wholly free from interruptions of 
controversy which break in so needlessly 
upon the devotional harmony; here you 
will jom a congregation living on ‘the 
conviction that while theologies ure 
various, religion is one and an all-sufficing 
bond of union.”’ 

Ii anywhere in Christendom there can 
_come about that worship in the spinit of 
'which Jesus spoke it should be in those 
Churches which, as ours, are free to trust 
the spirit to the uttermost. Whenever 
an inquirer asks ‘‘ What do you believe at 


your Church ?’’ I do not send him first _ 


'a tract or a pamphlet to draw him into 


doctrinal argument, but our hymn book 
and our prayer book that he may see for 
himself the spiritual wealth of our worship. 

But Jesus laid down a second condition, 
The worship in spirit must be a worship in 
truth. Our Churches have always said 
much about both truth and truthfulness. 
They have shown a very sincere anxiety 
about a true theolcgy, and they have bent 
very low at the shrine of veracity. It is, 
indeed, I trust, no idle or impious boast 
that our Churches have not only set on 
high these twin virtues of religious sincerity 
and veracity, but have observed them 
faithfully and practised them consistently. 


Alike in free prayer and liturgy, in written — 


and in spoken plea, they have striven with 
pure integrity to say what they mean 
simply, and to mean what they say. 
They have been most scrupulous in their 


avoidance of ambiguous phrases, and often _ 
they have not dealt — 


to their own hurt ; 
in the false commerce of a truth unfelt, 


So let us not hesitate to set that to their oe 


eredit. 


Yet we must not on that account be too 


complacent or content. If we admit that 


public worship is supremely significant — 


for religion and life, then the best manner 
of its culture becomes a vitally important 
matter, Are there ways in which it may 
become a deeper aid to devotion, a fuller 
mode of expression, a truer channel of the 
spirit between God and man ? 
me if in the brief remaining time I make 
one or two suggestions which seem worthy 
of consideration and of subsequent dis 
cussion. 


Public worship is not alone a matter of — 


inclination or holy custom, but also a duty, 
a necessity, and a discipline. 


Worship at its truest is a spontaneous 
impulse not for a purpose but from a ais? 


an instinct of the heart, a prompting of 
the spirit. Worship-motives have chang: 
much, and in most cases for the b 
but there is one : 
which keeps many away from ser 


It argues that to join in the service and . 


seem to pray when not in the spirit or 
Lord’s Day would be obvious bypoer 
and thus we are invited to commend fre 
quently the too beautiful sincerity of t 


worshipper feel entirely free to enter, Here 
there is no desire to infer your views from 
those of your, neighbour. — Here you will 


book and pamphlet, at home, ard in 
private with admittedly much profit ; 
secondly, that they, however, exist for 


absentee. Tt is an ingenuous, | or Sn: 1 


Bear with | 


insidious  self-excus: 
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impulse is absent, it is our duty to recover 
it, if weak to strengthen it, if wayward 
and uncertain to subject it to spiritual 
discipline. Worship is an inherent neces- 
sity of the spirit; if worship is neglected 
the spirit will starve. We say in unfaith 
that the spirit bloweth where it listeth ; 
but the spirit cometh to him who prayeth, 
and who prayeth even from a dry heart that 
he may be in the spirit on the first day of 
the week. 


There should be more utterance and less 
reticence about the deepest religious matters. | 


Is there any requirement in either com- 
mandment, law, or prophet, that no one 
should dare to speak about religion except 
a specially appointed man? That would 
be the priestly netion in its very worst 
form, and yet it would seem to be the 
tradition which we are practically follow- 
ing. Not only in service and sermon, 
and annual meeting, but on every public | 
religious occasion the ministers are ex- 


pected to speak about the things of the | 


spirit, but the layman is usually asked to 
talk about business matters and only at 
‘business meetings. There is a shrinking 
idea in our midst that sacred things are too 
sacred for speech except from the minister’s 
lips, and we carry it out to such an extent 
that a reserve, almost complete and seldom 
broken, jealously guards from unspoken 
expression the inner experiences of religion. 
We have been inclined to call this reticence 
a virtue and a sign of grace, but is it not 
rather a source of weakness? We may 
talk about a denomination or even a 
theological position without an atom of 
spiritual edification. But with whom, 
and how often, have we entered the shrine 
of personal confession, or spoken simply 
and freely about the love of God and the 
sense of eternity, because so to speak is a 
help and joy? Generally speaking, it is 
not the soundness of an opinion which 
moves us to religion, but its incarnation. 
in the life of a man; and if his life is hid 
with Christ in God, why should he with- 
hold his word? Whenever a layman 
moved by the spirit of God within him 
breaks through his reticence and speaks 
about the things that lie closest to his 
inner existence, then his word is winged 
with power, and there is a message in 
this soul disclosure which is not discounted 
of its full measure as with the regular 
preacher. Public worship will gain more 
genuine life when the laity take more part 
in it, realise that the service is theirs and 
the sermon the minister’s, read the lessons, 
recite the psalms, utter the responses, 
repeat some prayers. One chief argument 
for a liturgy is that it does away with the 
one-man monopoly and breaks through this 
reticence of the laity. 


Church worship should rely less freely 
on penitent entreaty, but more fully 
on praise and joy. 

Penitence makes its own prayers, but 
praise is apt to be careless. In fact, Mr. 
Brooke has told us that “* the impulse of 
praise has left us. Our religious utterances 
are all prayer. We want something for 
ourselves, or for others. We cannot get 
out of ourselves into the bright region of 
joy where praise mounts up to heaven’s 
gate like the morning song of the lark.’’ 
Miss Cobbe once declared that the Prayer 
_ seuk had no thanksgiving i init. We have 


oppressed by the world’s evil and pain, 
less buoyant and resilient under its strain. | 
We have more knowledge, but less happi- | 
/ness: more outward activity, less inward | 
vitality ; more information, and comfort 
‘and expediency, less imagination, less 
poetry, less joy. We 
‘our worship the old joy note. 
sing ‘‘ O Worship the King 
quently, and Biko 
God Almighty.”’ 
special services occasions of more thanks- | 
‘giving and praise. Even the Communion, 


>? more fre- | 


* Holy, holy, holy, Lord, 


brance, is made too mournful and sepul- | 
ichral. We must restore its strangely | 


which bravely endured to the end, and by 


|over death. 


'service, there is no song of praisc to equal 
Dr. Martineau’s glorious canticle, ‘* Let 
the dead and living praise Thee, O God: 
let all the generations praise Thee. Let 
thy Church on earth praise Thee, the 
delight of whose wisdom is in the children | 
of men. O House of the Lord’s praise!) 
Peace Le to them that love Thee ? ”’ 


We need, therefore, a fuller, nobler 
idea. 


We individualists in doctrine and in- 
dependents in organisation need a keener 
and more vivid conception of the Church 
as an institution, as a means, and the 
best means, of realising the highest sym- 
pathies of religion. We need to helieve 
more ardently in what the Church can 
do and be. We lack, do we not, that 
glad sense of inclusion, that kindling 
inspiration, that glowing emotion, which 
so unite and uplift those who look to the 
Church Militant, if not yet the Church 
Triumphant. Because that idea is linked 
with claims we cannot recognise, we are 
chary of claiming any lot or part in the 
one Church Catholic and almost seem to 
prefer the small life of a sect. I protest 
with all my might against surrendering 
up this term “ Catholic,” word and thought 
alike, to either the Roman Catholic or 
the Anglo-Catholic, or anybody who would 
limit its catholicity. We sing of the 
Church Universal, and we pray for its 
good estate, but we do not bring down 
that high ideal into the Church visible 
and local which, if based on wni- 
versal verities, may be not only the 
realisation in part of the one Church 
Catholic, but also the most effective 
means of bringing about its fulfilment. 
The Church idea, in one form or another, 
has still to possess us with grip and power, 
so that we lose our protesting separateness, 
and find our place and oneness in the 
Church of all the ages. Granted that the 
Church to-day is challenged. to prove 
its efficiency ; granted that it is a human 
institution, and no longer above and 
beyond all criticism ; yet if, amongst 
all the institutions of men, it is the most 


in association and tradition, the most 
powerful still over the hearts and minds 
of men, then the only loyal thing is not 
to decrease but enhance its claim, to call 
for more, and not less, devotion, to offer 


must call back to | 
We must | 
form 3 


We must make our | 
Service, with its solemn marks of remem-_ 


omitted eucharistic gratitude for that ‘life | 


its supreme and perfect faith triumphed | 
Next to the Te Deum itself, | 
the singing of which is worth a whole | 


Church | 


venerable and divine, the most beautiful, 


grown more critical, less strongly emotional ; our best, to give our utmost, to feed and 
more introspective, less responsive ; more | clothe the Church idea rather than leave 


it starved and bare. How shall we make 
response to these higher, fuller claims ? 

We may greatly enrich our Church 
Services in many possible ways. 

Sincerity admits of a wider range, and 
veracity a nobler language. We make 
our common worship too ordinary a 
concern; we keep it too plain and uni- 
we stint it of historical association 
and symbolical suggestion that we may 
‘escape the snares of formalism. The 
historic sense, and the symbolic sense, are 
alike weak amongst us, yet without the 
first we lose touch with the living past, 
and without the second we are deprived 
_of many a beautiful thought of God. The 
opposite of the dogmatic which divides 
is the symbolic which unites. God’s 
appeal to the soul is through the true, 
the good, and the beautiful; man’s 
attempted and expected response is not 
only to search for truth and_ practise 
goodness, but also to express beautiful- 
ness in lovely and fitting forms. And 
“hence art has been the handmaid of wor- 
|ship from the very first. But we have not 
vet quite understood this ; we are still too 
much in bondage to rationalistic fears ; 
we are still held back by the Puritan 
revolt which, while stan ding out for right, 
crushed beauty under its feet. But 
sincerity may take in beauty, and veracity 
learn to speak again through the truth 
embodied in beautiful form. I am not 
pleading for any mere esthetic emotion- 
alism divorced from thought and reason 
and conviction, but for the devotional 
value of the truth we affirm, for the 
spiritual expression of truth in imagination 
and suggestive form. Many rich and 
precious associations which mean _ s80 
much to others might have no less en- 
nobling and compelling force for us if we 
would only give them place in our church 
devotions and church buildings. We have 
lived on far too long in an isolation 
partly unwilling, but also partly chosen, 
making a merit of our fault, expecting 
to inherit a rich, poetic, sympathetic life 
without drawing all the best of the past 
into our present. experience. But we have 
not been, therefore, wise. Our services 
of devotion need much more loving atten- 
tion, more richness and harmony, more 
reverence and beauty. Our church 
members need to appreciate the significance 
of their membership; our young people 
need to be welcomed into the church with 
a special but simple service; our houses 
of worship, our homes of prayer,need every 
thought and skill and care to make them 
helpful to the worshipper. For we are 
faced by this position. The man who can 
no longer rest on the asserted authority 
of either the Church or the past, is there- 
fore left alone with the doctrine of direct 
and Been? and sufficient intuition. But 
is it not a pathetic mistake to imagine that 
the modern man can thus stand alone with 
this high and solitary doctrine, and 
entirely dispense with all the aids of 
devotion and the fellowships of religion. 
He knows himself that he cannot do it. 
he needs the help of public worship. 

Wership, in fact, must submé to the 
final test of life. 

Does it work, does it help, does it 
elevate thought and conduct, does it 
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make the saint? If we attempt to do 
without it are we better or worse as result 2 
In his famous Cambridge address, Emerson 
used these desponding words: ‘‘ What 
hold public worship had on men 1s gone, 
or going. It has lost its grasp on the 
affections of the good and the fear 
of the bad.’? And he added pathetically : 
** What greater calamity ? then all things 
go to decay.’ That was seventy years 
since, and worship has not yet lost its 
grasp though it has lessened its adherents 
and changed its emphasis. But we re- 
echo Emerson’s cry, ‘‘ What greater 
calamity ?’’ if it should go to decay. 

It rests with our Free Trust Churches, 
along with others, and with their con- 
gregations more than their ministers, to 
uplift and exalt public worship into the 
divinest power in life. There are many 
who fall away. Let them see that the 
assembly of the church each Sunday is 
no hollow and conventional routine, but 
‘the genuine joint expression of desire and 
conviction, the recognition of eternal life 
in the midst of time, a real and living 
communion of God and man. Let the 
stranger who may wander in find a home 
of true devotion, a place of peaceful 
reverence and joyful praise, a service alive 
with divine things. Then will he go 
hence with an added sense of God’s 
presence. Then shall be fulfilled by all 
the saying of Paul the Apostle: ‘‘ If, 
therefore, the whole Church be assembled 
together, and there come in an unbeliever, 
or a gainsayer, he will be convinced of 
all, and the secrets of his heart made 
manifest, so that falling down on his face 
he will worship God, declaring that God 
is among you indeed.”’ 


OUR CONGREGATIONS — THEIR 
MEMBERSHIP AND INTERNAL 
ORGANISATION, 


By THE Rey. JAMES Harwoop, B.A. 


Tue fundamental purpose of a Christian 
Church, to which everything else is sub- 
ordinate, viz., Worship, has already been 
dealt with in Mr. Freeston’s paper. But 
though that is the first, it is not the only 
matter to be considered. Worshipping 
souls are essential for the Church just as 
blocks of stone, or their equivalent, are 
essential for a building. But having 
got the blocks of stone, you do not expect 
that any mere haphazard arrangement 
of them will produce a building. You 
know that there are certain laws of con- 
struction to be observed ; that you must 
dispose your materials according to the 
strain they have to bear, and especially 
you remember that if the building is to 
endure the shocks of time and circumstance, 
you must join stone to stone with suitable 
cement, and not trust merely to the weight 
of each separate block to secure the 
stability of the whole. 

My parable explains itself. In building 
the temple—whether it be material or 
spiritual—method and care are necessary ; 
some things are essential, others fatal 
to success. I believe that one of our 
great causes of weakness has been the 
neglect to choose the right method, or 
indeed any method at all. And by the 
right method, F do not mean to imply 
that there is any one system to be rigidly 


applied in all cases. The right method is 
the one which is best suited to the circum- 
stances of the particular place; it will 
not be the same, e.g., in a domestic mission 
congregation as it is in a congregation of 
more varied character. I do not put one 
of these higher than the other; I only 
mean that as the conditions vary, a wise 
method of treatment will vary with them. 

My first plea, therefore, is that we should 
trust less to chance in the organisation of 
the individual congregation. My second, 
that more care should be taken in adapting 
means to ends. 

The Conference committee recently 
invited replies to certain specific questions 
from all the congregations on its roll. One 
would have been glad that in the cause 
of our religious fellowship this endeavour 
to make the experience of each available 
for the information of all should have been 
supported by willingness on the part of 
every one of our churches to contribute 
to the common treasury of knowledge. 
Of 277 English congregations 724 per cent. 
replied (of whom 3 declined to give in- 
formation); of 31 Welsh congregations 
71 per cent. replied ; of 6 Scotch congre- 
gations 663 per cent. replied ; of 37 Irish 
congregations 404 per cent. replied. 

It is curious that the Irish percentage 
should be so small. The people of that 
country do not object on principle to 
furnish information, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer recently discovered in 
connection with old age pensions. I 
regret this omission the more because 
it would have been interesting to compare 
the working of the Presbyterian system 
with that of the Congregational system, 
with which we are familiar on this side 
of the channel. From the other parts of our 
constituency the larger congregations, with 
scarcely an exception, have replied. With 
regard to those who have not answered, 
silence is sometimes significant ; and it may 
be conjectured that many of them might 
say with Canning’s needy knife-grinder, 
nf Story, God bless you, I have none to 
tell, sir.’* Idesire to take this opportunity 
of SUE AROS: the courtesy and care 
which have been generally shown by those 
who responded to the invitation. 

Out of 242 congregations 21 definitely 
say that no register of members is kept, 
while 8 others do not answer the question. 
Surely it would be in every way an ad- 
vantage, and might avoid difficulties when 
important questions arise, if every congre- 
gation, however small, were to have a roll, 
and to keep it posted up to date. 

In most cases there is an age ssusliicaln ge 
for membership, ranging from so low as 
14 up to 21. Eighteen seems to be a 
favourite age. Personally, I think 21 is 
the best time to enter on the full privileges 
and responsibilities of membership. 

With a few exceptions there is a financial 
qualification for members, varying from 
6d. to 21s. per annum, and with many 
ingenious devices of weekly or quarterly 
payments and reduced rates to meet the 
case of younger or poorer members. We 
have heard much denunciation of any 
kind of cash nexus in church membership 
that to me seems wide of the mark. No 
one, of course, suggests, on the one hand, 
that the mere payment of a subscription 
or pew rent fulfils all the obligations of 
a member of a Christian Church, or, on 


any questions being asked. But T con 
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the other, that persons who cannot afford 
anything at all should not be made heartily 
welcome to the hospitality and ministra- 
tions of the Church. In all relations of life 
there are undefined obligations, which each 
of us has to interpret for himself. The 
question, therefore, is not whether cash pay- 
ment is the sole duty, but whether it can 
be fittingly made anessential duty of mem- 
bership. As a general rule, in the conditions 
under which we live, I think it can. That 
it is all but universal shows there must be 
some practical necessity, and wherever 
there is a practical necessity we generally 
find some higher purpose is served by 
acceptingit. As long, at least, as we depend 
on a professional paid ministry there 
is obvious need of a steady income upon 
which reliance can be placed. Looking 
at the matter from the point of view of 
the self-respect , independence and efficiency 
of the ministry, I am convinced these are 
more likely to be secured when the con- 
gregation as a whole form one of the 
contracting parties on a definite business 
basis than when the minister has to depend 
on the fluctuations of generous impulses. 
If ministerial incomes, on the average, are 
much smaller than those earned by men 
of similar status in other callings, that is 
all the more reason why, as far as possible, __ 
they should be made comparatively secure. — A 
The heart of many a minister, and still 
more of many a minister’s wife, i is eaten 
away, not so much by limited means 
as by precarious means. But, further, 
I maintain not only that the present 
general arrangement is needful for the ~ 
ministry, but that it is good for the con- 
gregation itself to recognise as part of 
its duty suitable provision for maintaining — 
the Church. It is to be wished, indeed, 
that the mere financial element in a church’s 
life figured less prominently than it often — 
does. A church, like an individual or a 
family, docs well from time to time to take — 
stock of its resources, to arrange its expendi-_ 
ture accordingly, and then to think no 
more about it, but laying aside the Martha ei 
worries, to surrender itself to Mary’s Pe 
better part. So far as an outsider can 
judge, the Wesleyans show us a good 
example in this respect. They certainly 
do not lose sight of practical needs; yet 
these are not allowed to hinder the 
from giving chief heed to what is of chief 
concern. The best arrangement would 
seem to be, to fix a minimum payment, — 
which must necessarily vary in different 
places, but which should be somethin 
more than nominal, and then in additi Y 
to have a voluntary subscription 
in which the better able and more generous _ 
members may asgess themselves. In order _ 
that not a single person may be shut out 
by inability to contribute, I would commend y 
the plan adopted in one church in which — 
the committee has the power, on the | 
nomination of the minister, to place per 3 
on the roll who are unable to subseri 
The remaining condition of member re 
about which a question was asked, re: 7 
to character. In the majority 0 
persons desiring to join a con 
are admitted as a matter of course, * 


I am surprised to find that there 
congregations—more among the 
than the older ones—where so: 
inquiry into character is made, or 
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of veto is claimed by officers, minister, 
committee, or the congregation as a whole. 
Everything depends, of course, upon the 
conception which is held of the church. If 
it is regarded as a body of saints, more 
or less ‘‘ finished,’’? then too great care 
cannot be taken to keep it free from con- 
tamination. The trouble is, that on that 
principle, it is apt to be more concerned 
about its reputation than its mission to 
the world, and to come under the scathing 
satire of the parable of the Pharisce and 
the Publican. HH, on the cther hand, 
the church is regarded as a society of those 
who do not profess to have attained, but 
desire to look up and to lift up, and are 
conscious of needs they cannot satisfy of 
themselves, then so far from bidding people 
wait until their credentials have been 
examined, the spirit of the Master will, I 
think, prompt them to cffer a hearty 
welcome to all who wish to enter. In our 
churches of all others, this would seem to 
be the right attitude, for one advantage of 
being in a small minority is that no one 
is tempted to join from unworthy motives. 
I speak now only of ordinary membership. 
When it is a question of appointing cfficials, 
common prudence suggests that those 
who are to be responsible for the work 
of the church, and to represent it before 
men, should, by character and reputation, 
be worthy of the position they hold. 

The replies to the question as to any 
--—s special encouragement to young people 
| and Sunday scholars do not furnish much 
variety. Some say “‘none’’ simply; 
others ‘‘ we admit junior members or 
associates at a reduced subscription,’’ 
Si or, ‘‘ we call the attention of the schcol 
to the matter?’ ; some few—I wish there 
were more — have a special service of 
welcome and dedication for young people 
who have been ccnducted by the minister 


Aa through a course of special instruction. 
aa All this is excellent, but after all the 
- decisive factor in this matter is to be 


eg found, as a rule, in the home—in the silent 
influence of the father’s and the mother’s 
example, in the habitual tone adopted 
towards sacred things, in @ right word 
fitly spoken in due season. That les 
beyond the scope of my paper, but on it 
depends to a very large extent our whole 
religious future. 
The question “‘have members any 
defined duties oa privileges ?’’ seems 
to have been more difficult to answer 
than to ask, Most replies may be summed 
up thus, ‘ 
their duty to vote or to be voted for.’ 
Many put it the other way about, but the 
result is the same. In one place members 
are entitled to the privilege of free burial! 
_ But what has surprised me more than 
_ anything else in this inquiry is that there 
is actually cone of our churches in which 
no woman is allowed a vote! And this, 
be it observed, not in consequence of what 
has been taking place during the last year 
or two, but in obedience to an ancient 

trust deed. You will hardly wonder 
that the secretary of this congregation, 
who regrets the disability, bewails their 
ibund condition. Cannot some of our 
friends suggest a means whereby the 


a 


De removed ? nt 
There is great variety in the length of 
e that persons must have been on the 


‘it is their privilege to pay and: 


-adening influence of the dead hand may | 


‘congregation was overborne by the trustees. 


roll before exercising the privilege of voting. 
In many cases they can do £o at once ; in 
a few only alter two years. 


transferred from another 
on our roll, 
admitted at once. 
natural opportunities for modifying the 
separateness of Congregationalism by the 


recognition of a larger religious fellowship. 


That we ere moving in this direction 
is shown by the large number of cases in 
which it is reported that systematic en- 
deavours are made to introduce members 


removing from one place to another. 


Many are the lapses from our ranks that 


have been due to-lack of shepherding 
during such changes. Now that the 


exigencies of modern life make removal 
increasingly frequent, I would respectfully 
commend to all who are interested in our 
churches greater attention to this matter. 

Almost all congregations report that they 
have committees appointed at the annual 
meeting—a very common and sensible 
arrangement being that one-third retires 
annually and is ineligible for re-election. 
In this way fresh blood is constantly being 
introduced and at ithe same time a certain 


continuity is secured. 

The question which has excited the 
greatest animation is No. 9: ‘“‘Is the 
minister an ea-officio member of the 
committee ?”’ Large capitals, 
exclamation, underscoring frequently ind1- 
cate the importance attached to the matter. 


What a pathetic picture, or rather serics 
of pictures, is suggested by this reply. ‘ Our 
experience with four ministers is that it 


is best not to have the minister on the 
committece,’’ 
writes that the minister is now on the 
committee. ‘The arrangement 
well and avoids friction.’? Sometimes 
without being a member of the committee, 


the minister attends by invitation or stays 


away by request (presumably when an in- 
crease of salary is under consideration !) 
or is supplied with the agenda, and comes 
or stays away as he chooses. 
secretary, which is never a desirable 
arrangement. 
of opinion and practice, 
which is best, or whether indeed there is 
a best, to be recommended under all cir- 
cumstances ? And yet, I will not conceal 
my own conviction, which I know will be 
strongly opposed. I was never on my con- 
gregational committee, and never wished 
to be, yet I never had the least difficulty 
in having my wishes and suggestions 
fairly considered, and as a rule carried out. 
Nor is there any difficulty when the 
relations are harmonious; while, if they 
are not harmonious, I fear they will not 
be improved by the presence of the minister 
on the committee. ‘The one case in which 
I should think it desirable to make 
an exception is, where the minister is the 
best or only man of business knowledge— 
and there evidently are such cascs. 

I need not detain you with questions 10 
and 11, except to say that now there hardly 
appears to be a sign of what at one time 
was a not uncommon grievance—that the 


In almost all cases the actual congregation 


appears to be master of its fate, and where, 


‘ 


I would suggest 
that twelve months is a reasonable period, 
except in the case of those who have been 
congregation 
when they might well be 
This is one of the 


notes of 


On the other hand, another 


works 


In several 
cases the minister is chairman, occasionally 


Amid all this contrariety 
who shall say 


as a matter of legal requirement, the 
trustees, e.g., appoint a minister, they 
seem to confirm the choice of the con- 
gregation. 

The selection of minister is the most 
important business of all. It is to be 
wished that more care was taken than is 
sometimes taken, and that resort was never 
had to undesirable modes of procedure, 
such as advertising. Partly through the 
National Conference and as a result of 
Dr. Martineau’s proposals at Leeds, cone 
gregations have now at their service many 
facilitics for obtaining assistance. The 
wise method surely is, to take every possible 
care before election, and afterwards, never 
to look behind, but to give the fullest 
confidence and support to the man of their 
choice. 

In passing, let me remind you that 
advisory committees are available not only 
in matters connected with the ministry. 
According to the New Testament, personal 
difficulties arose in the churches in the 
earliest times ; they are sometimes found 
still, One secretary writes, ‘‘ the com- 
mittee claimed the right of management of 
all the affairs of the church as against the 
wishes of the congregation that elected 
them.’* It should be widely known that 
now, through the advisory committees, 
provision is made for the intervention, 
where desired and sought, of a sympathetic 
and impartial body, whose only interest 
is that which we all have, or ought to have, 
at heart—the true welfare of our churches. 

These matters I believe are important, 
but I must say in conclusion, that men 
are even more important than measures. 
Our churches are commonly credited with 
containing men of more than average 
ability and character, and it is they whom 
we must enlist in larger numbers in the 
service of those churches. We have 
a message to proclaim which is the best 
we know. To our forefathers we are 
indebted for the frecdom of which we will 
not lightly speak. With such wisdom 
as we can attain to in our minds, with 
faith and hope and love in our hearts, let 
us with renewed consecration go forward 
in the service to which we are called. 


We commend Olive Schreiner’s letter 
on the South African problem to the 
careful attention of politicians whether of 
the philosophical kind, or of the kind that 
with a minimum of philosophy considers 
itself practical. Published under the title 
Closer Union, it deals primarily with the 
question of unifying or federating the 
different South African states; and the 
verdictis given forfederation. Incidental, 
but most significant, is the discussion of 
the relation of the white to the coloured 
population. Mrs, Schreiner writes clearly 
and trenchantly, and we can but hope 
that her earnest pleas for a really patriotic 
and enlightened policy in this matter may 
find a willing hearing among her country- 
men. ‘The little book is a piece of vivid 
literature,and embodies manysane counsels 
along with a gifted woman’s noble visions 
of a possible future for the land she lovess, 
(Fifield. Price Is, net.) 


PRAYER fails because to the soul there 
was no real presence of God while we were 


praying.—J. H. Thom, 


© 


fellowship 
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Tue annual meeting was held at Bolton 
on Monday, in connection with the meet- 
ings of the National Conference, the Pres- 
dent, the Rey. John Ellis, in the chair. 
The meeting followed immediately after 
a Council meeting held earlier in the after- 
noon, in the Men’s Class Room, of the 
Bank-street Schools. The members of 
the Council present, in addition to the 
President, were the Rev. C. M. Wright 
(secretary), Mr. H. P. Greg (treasurer), 
and the Revs. J. C. Ballantyne, A. H. 
Dolphin, F. K. Freeston, W. H. Lambelle, 
and J. J. Wright; and there were about 
sixteen other members and friends of the 
Union present. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, 
held at Essex Hall on Whit-Monday, 
were read and confirmed, and the eee, 
then read the Council’s annual report, a 
follows : 


REpoRT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Council heartily welcomes into the 
Guilds recently formed at 
Sale, Horsham, Mansfield, and Stalybridge. 
The addition of these brings the Guilds 
in the Union upto 31, with a membership 
of about 1,500. 

It has also been intimated that kindred 
Societies have been organised at Aberdeen, 
Blackley, Bristol (Clifton), Blackfriars 
Carlisle, Elland, Hackney, Hinckley, Leigh, 
Loughborough, Shrewsbury, and Stock- 
ton, and we have heard of other organisa- 
tions, teo modest to declare themselves, 
inspired with similar purpose, and doing 
similar work, in other places. It would 
be good for them, and for the movement 
generally, if they could be induced to 
join the Union, and it would bring nearer 
the time when local rallies could be 
organised, thus heartening our young 
workers by the sense of comradeship in 
high aims. 

Of the affiliated Guilds, some of 
the smaller are at times disposed to get 
discouraged because of their difficulties, 
and ene or two are suffering at present 
from lack of leadership, owing to changes 
of pastorate. The Council would be glad 
to help, individually or collectively, were 
a way suggested. Perhaps the loan of 
guild papers, or a visit from other Guild 
leaders, would be of advantage. 

For the most part, however, the reports 
are cheerful and optimistic. They tell 
of happy fellowship in work and worship, 
of high themes—tveligious, literary and 
social—considered ; of good service ren- 
dered for the church, the Sunday school, 
and the community. The older Guilds well 
maintain their strength and enthusiasm, 
and one or two of those newly formed are 
fertile in new methods. 

The reports show that the Guild Manual 
of services and prayers is generally helpful ; 
that Guild members are to be relied upon 
for help in the church and Sunday school, 
and for religious propaganda. Some items 


- of a special character are especially interest- 


ing: e.g., we are told that in many cases 
Guild members provide flowers for the 
Communion table, and afterwards carry 
them, with a sympathetic message to the 
sick; that one Guild contributes 2s. weekly 


towards the support of a crippled invalid ; 


that another gives annually a Robin 
breakfast to 1,100 poor children at Christ- 
mas; that members of another Guild do 
the gardening work in connection with the 
Church, and raise about £15 for the church 
funds; that another Guild last year was 
responsible for the cost of a fortnight’s 
hehday for 23 children, and two Guilds 
gave entertainments to the crippled and 
the blind. It will be conceded that all 
this is in harmony with the Guild motto— 
‘* For God and the Gocd Life.’’ It 
means wholesome culture. The develop- 
ment of this spirit would surely be good for 
our churches generally. 

The election, at the last annual meeting, 
of the Rev. John Ellis to the Presidency, 
necessitated the appointment of a secre- 
tary in his place. The Council were fortu- 
nate in securing the services of the Rev. 
C. M. Wright, M.A., for that office, and they 
look forward hopefully to the extension 
of the movement through his energetic 
labours. 

The following were co-opted members 
of the Council—Revs. J. J. Wright, 
Alfred Hall, Charles Peach, and Mr. 
Allred Thompson. 

The President sent out a printed letter 
(A Call to Service) to all the affiliated 
Guilds, early in the autumn, which was 
warmly appreciated in many places, and 
did good. 

A further letter, by the sanction of the 
Council, was issued to the Guilds, and to 
ministers of churches where it was thought 
guilds might with advantage be promoted, 
together with the annual reports, leaflets, 
and syllabus of subjects for guild papers 
and study, with results fairly encouraging. 

The suggested topics do not, judging 
by the reports, appear to have been exten- 
sively used this year. 

The Council are glad to know that several 
classes have been formed for the study of 
religious, social, and literary subjects. 

This year, in place of the elaborate 
prize essay scheme, three prizcs were 
offered for the best Guild papers on the 
subject—‘* How best to apply the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan to Modern Iife.’’ 
Six papers were sent in from five Guilds, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows :— 

First prize (value £1), Miss Margaret 
Stanford Butler, Guild of Kindness, 
Birmingham. 

Second prize (value 10s.), Mr. Robert 
Sidney Ellis (age 15), Guild of Service, 
Norwich. 

Third prize (value 5s.), Mr. 
Noel Crabtree, | Upperthorpe 
Sheffield. 

The examiner, Rev. J. J. Wright, 
reports—‘‘ Of the six papers submitted, 
taken in the light of all the conditions, 
and more especially in view of the object 
stated, viz., ‘ to be read at the devotional 
meetings of the Guild,’ ‘ Compassion’s ’ 
(Miss Butler’s) is remarkably good, and 
might well be read at every Guild in 
the Unien. Those of ‘ Fortibus’ (Mr.|m 
R. S. Ellis), and ‘‘ Francis,’’ (Mr. F. N. 
Crabtree), though written by much younger 
essayists, have also not only caught the 


Francis 


Guild, 


real spirit of the parable, but are very 


successful in the number and practicality 
of the illustration they use, by which in 
modern life the spirit of the parable may 


be applicd. Of the three other papers, 
while ‘ Live and Let Live,’ and ‘ Do your 
Just Part,’ are the more strong, yet 
‘Who is My Neighbour ?’” much better 
exemplifies the spirit of the Parable.’’ 

(The essays are sent to the examiner 
bearing a motto, and not the name ef the 
writer.) 

The Council conclude the report with 
gratitude for the good work done, and 
the devout hope that this labour for and 
with the young people of our churches, 
may yet bear fruit more abundantly. 

The PresIpENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that while the move- 
went did not grow as they would like, 
the report was yet the record of a spirit 
and a life gratifying to know of. Where the 
Guilds had taken hold, they formed about 
the strongest and most hopeful part of the 
life of the church. There had been more 
response during the past year, and they 
hoped for a still better harvest. 

The Rev. A. H. Doxpruin, seconding, ; 
dwelt on the encouraging elements inthe 
report; and asked why other kindred 
socicties did not join the union. It would 
not only strengthen their own work tae 
be a help to the rest. 

Mr. H. P. Gree, as treasurer, presenta : 
the accounts. The year began with an 
adverse balance of £15 6s. 10d., increased 
by the end of the year to £20 &s. &d., — 
on a total of £33 8s. 5d. Affiliation fees 
from 27 Guilds amounted to £6 15s., — 
subscriptions to only £2 2s., and donations _ 
£1, The sale of manuals brought in = 
£3 2s. 9d. They had still a large steck of 
manuals to be sold, so that the cost (£25) 
would be gradually returned to them, but is 
he found it almost impossible, the treasurer _ isa 
said, to get subscriptions for the small 


ier 


amount required for the work. ‘They need — 
not be disappointed at the record ; no asso- 
ciation that he knew of did so much | geod - 
work with so small an income. But when 
he asked for subscriptions, people did not 
like to be troubled with such sma 
amounts. He thought they might fairly 
ask for a grant from the National Con- iG 
ference of £10 annually to put their ie 
finances on a proper footing. ie | 

The accounts were adopted onthe motion _ 
of the President, seconded by the Rev. 
W. H. Lambelle, and it was then agreed 
on the treasurer’s motion to apply tothe 
National Conference for an annual grant 
of £10 in support of the work. 7 

Mr. Leonarp Suorr moved, and the eC 


of the officers and Council ; 
Ellis, president, Rev. C. M. Wright, 
secretary, Mr. H. P. Greg, treasurer ; and a ai) 
members of the Council: Rev. J.C. Ballan 
tyne, Mr. W. Cheshire, Revs. Gordon ~ 
Cooper, A. H. Dolphin, Alfred Hall, W. B Ae 
Lambelle, Dr. Thackray and J. J. 
Wright. Four other members are to be 
co-opted at the first mecting of the council 
The Rev. F. K. Frreston then moved 
a resolution commending the Guild * f 
ment to the churches. They must 1 
judge of the importance or the 
of their work, he said, from the 
of that meeting. ‘They missed tl 
sence of their veteran and former pre 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, whom the} 
to naturally to move that resolution, 
no doubt, was saving ‘nintpalt for 
K 
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duties as President of the National Con- 
ference during the week. Mr. Freeston 
referred to the splendid meeting of the 
young people of our London churches 
recently held in Essex Hall, and said 
they must see if they could not succeed 
better in making a similar appeal. They 
wanted the young people, they wanted 
their hearts, their enthusiasm, their co- 
operation, on religious grounds, in the work 
of the churches. 

The Rev. J. C. BaLLanryneE seconded, 
as a newcomer into the Union, and dwelt 
especially on the value of the Guild as 
fostering the true spirit in those already 
engaged in various branches of their work, 
who needed to be drawn together with a 
deeper sense of unity. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and with a resolution of thanks to the 
President and all other workers for the 
Union, the meeting terminated. Tea was 
afterwards served in the Upper school 
room. 

Youna Propie’s Ray. 


In the evening there was a splendid 
gathering in Bank-street Chapel, chiefly 
of young people and workers in associaticn 
with them. The President of the Guild’s 
Union, the Rev. John Ellis, presided, and 
the meeting opened with a hymn ‘‘ Lord 
we thank thee for the pleasure,’’? and 
prayer offered by the Rev. Joseph Wood. 

The President, in an opening address, 
said it was delightful that they had secured 
such a gathering of young people. Other 
denominations had seen the wisdom of such 
appeals to the young, and they had 

_ begun at the National Conference meeting 
in Liverpool six years ago, and again at 
the last meeting of the Conference at 
Oxford, where they had a fine meeting. 
In the Guilds’ Unicn, a union of societies 
of young people, they were avowedly 
united to foster the religious life, and to 
inspire personal service. The word Mutual 
expressed the essential principle of the 
Guild. It was a banding together for 

mutual help, mutual enjoyment, and 
mutual encouragement in good endeavour. 
They sought to cultivate the altruistic 
spirit, which makes for better and more 
enthusiastic workers in the church and in 
the community. ‘‘ For God and the Good 
Life,’? was the Union motto. Their aim 
was to bring a spirit of greater earnestness 
into all their work. 

Miss Minnie Twist, of Birmingham, 
then gave a delightful account of the work 
of the ‘‘ Guild of Kindness,’’ connected 
with the Old Meeting Church. They 
had 150 senior members, some very en- 
thusiastic, who had joined because they 

wanted to help forward the higher things of 
life, and felt that they could best do it by 
being so banded together ; others were not 
so enthusiastic, and had joined simply for 
the sake of the amusements they could get, 
or because they had friends in the Guild and 
thought ‘‘ they might as well join too.”’ 
What they wanted was that all members 
should live up to their motto, ** For God 
and the Gocd Life.’? They had senior 
and junior members, and also associates, 
who were not able to take active part in 

the work, but subscribed 2s. 6d. as an 


In the junior branch they had various 
classes for the boys and girls, clay model- 
ling, wood carving, fret-work, the making 


expression of sympathy and _ interest. 


of scrap books, &c. They had 190 children 
on the roll, and an average attendance 
(from October to March) of 172. Each child 
paid 2d. for a card of membership, and 
in alternate weeks there was a lantern 
lecture. At the age of 13 or 14 the children 
went on withthe Girls’ Guild or the Boys’ 
Life Brigade. The girls had also a branch 
of the White Ribbon Band. At 16 they 
joined the Senior Guild. Thus a great 
deal was done for the recreation of the 
young people, to encourage them in clean, 
healthy pleasures, to keep them from the 
streets. They made a monthly collection 
for the Sick Children’s Holiday Fund, 
which was of great service. Speaking 
further of their ideal, Miss Twist said 
their dream was of a Guild that would take 
the children and keep them all their lives, 
making them all members of the church. 
They had to look to the young people 
to make the future of their congregations, 
and so weld the guild and church together 
that members passed on naturally from 
one to the other. They wanted to cultivate 
more and more of the spirit of brotherliness 
and service. They had no right to be 
content simply with helping their own 
little few, but must go out to others, ac- 
cording to the word, ‘‘ I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners.’’? Miss Twist 
concluded by urging more unity in the high 
ideals of life, and the formation of district 
unions of guilds, such as had already been 
formed in London, to strengthen one 
another, and secure a larger measure of 
enthusiasm and co-operation. 


The Rev. N. ANDERTON spoke next, and 
said that he should address them all as 
** young souls,’’ for however it might be 
with bodies, in soul they were all young, and 
he appealed to them to adopt for them- 
selves what was said of Gladstone in 
Morley’s Life: ‘‘ You have so lived 
and wrought as to keep the soul alive in 
England.’? That was the ideal which had 
called them together. Young and old, 
they were banded together to keep the 
soul alive in England. It was part 
of their duty, to that end, to keep the body 
alive also. St. Francis had indeed spoken 
of the body as ‘‘ Brother Donkey,’’ 
but they were right in using Brother 
Donkey well, to have him in good going 
trim; thus they were right to encourage 
their young people in all healthy exercises 
and pleasures, dancing, cricket, tennis : and 
their churches would greatly benefit if they 
could have brought into them a stream of 
enthusiasm from the young people asso- 
ciated with them. Their task was far from 
easy. The social condition of the people 
was one of the gravest impediments to 
their churches, and he had great sympathy 
with those who felt that they could care for 
nothing else but the battle against the 
social evils of the time. But there was the 
greater need for their own work. Not till 
character was formed could they fit 
men into the right social state. Progress 
must be slow, because man is a child of 
God, and must be convinced inside as 
well as provided for outside. Thus they 
must go cn with the work of keeping souls 
alive in England. They had to build up 
and serve the spiritual life of man, and he 
appealed to the young people to realise 
that there was something for them to do in 
the battle with evil and social wrong. 
There was necessity for them to be banded 


together as fighting souls ; and in the life of 
the church, in spiritual worship, they 
would find the right inspiration. In the 
church they were in touch with the living 
souls of the past as well as of the present, 
and the young people must learn to 
share in those riches. They must give up 
the liberty which was only licence, and 
come under that obedience which was the 
law of liberty. The faith of their church 
was a young people’s faith, in touch with 
the times, not gloomy or sullen, nor 
laying up for them intellectual difficulties 
in the time to come. It was a cheerful, 
forward looking faith, not estranged from 
the social movements of the time, a church 
founded on the great faith of Fatherhood 
and Brotherhocd. He appealed to them 
to rally for the great cause, and not leave 
it all to the elders. And he concluded by 
adapting for their use the football lines :— 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 
Shorter in wind, as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 
What will it help you that once you 
were strong. 
God give us bases to guard and beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or 
fun, 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the 
eager, 
Twenty and tlirty, and forty years on. 
Follow up, follow up, follow up, follow up, 
Till the field ring again ; 
With the tramp of [young women] and men, 
Follow up! 


This was followed by another hymn, 
‘© In Life’s Earnest Morning,’’ and then 
two more addresses. 

Mr. Leonarp Sxort spoke of earnestness, 
quoting St. Paul’s exhortation to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ Desire lEarnestly the 
Greater Gilts.’? There was, he said, 
plenty of earnestness ; but what are people 
earnest about ? Largely about the lesser 
gifts, striving and competing for material 
wealth, and in popular pastimes. Tem- 
poral things are put before the spiritual 
gifts which are eternal. Be in earnest 
about the right things, was his exhortation ; 
then you will know where you stand—on 
the side of the things which are eternal, on 
the side of true religion. Reconsecrate 
your lives to the service of religion, to 
the greater gifts of faith and hope and love, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 


THE annual meeting was held in the 
Men’s Class Room of the Bank-street 
schools, on Tuesday afternoon in connec- 
tion with the National Conference meetings 
at Bolton, the President, the Rev. P. H. 
WICcKSTEED in the chair. 

The Rev. R. P. Farry read the Com- 
mittee’s report, and Mr. Ricuarp Rosin- 
son presented the accounts showing a 
balance in hand of £32 16s. 9d. on a total 
of £84 3s. 4d. On the motion of the Rev 
J. C. Street, seconded by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, the report was adopted. Mr. Street 
spoke with much feeling of his interest in 
the work, as one who had at once joined 
the Union on its formation, though he 
had been prevented from joining in the 
work. He expressed his heartfelt grati- 
tude to those who had taken it up. 
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by which the management of the Union 
is vested in the officers and a large council, 
to meet at least once a year, and to elect a 
small executive of not lessthan 5 nor more 
than 7, who, with the President, treasurer, 
and seeretaries will be the committee, to 
meet not less than once a quarter, 4 to form 


a& quorum. 


The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas was elected 
president, and a considerable number of 
Trea- 

c 


vice-presidents were also chosen. 
surer and secretaries were re-elected. 

The following were among the resolu- 
tions passed :— 

‘* That this Union has learned with very 
great regret that the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed 
is unable to comply with the universal 
desire that he should be nominated 
as president. They desire to express to 
him, and to put on record their warm 
gratitude for his interest in the movement 
from its inception, for the valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered as its president 
for three years, for the unfailing sympathy 
with which he has co-operated in every 
work which it has undertaken, and the 
stimulus and helpfulness of his guidance. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. WuIrakeEr, 
it was agreed:—‘‘ That this meeting 
vive instructions to the executive to arrange 
for a campaign in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
for the abolition of the ‘ half-time ’ system, 
and to devise all necessary means for 
helping the campaign, eg., by inviting 
lscturers to specialise on the subject, by 
asking individual churches to arrange 
conferences with churches of other denomi- 
nations, and by issuing a leaflet or leaflets.”’ 

i On the motion of the Rey. F. H. 
VAUGHAN it was agreed that the Council 
should consider how far it is desirable 
‘*to get into relations with the Pro- 
gressive League,’ and to take such 
action as they may think fit. The report 
of the Union covering the past three years, 
to be presented to the National Conference, 
wa read by Miss Gittins, as follows :— 


Tor REPORT. 


Tur Committee begs to lay before the 
Conference its report of the work done 
during the time which has elapsed since 
its formation at Oxford three years ago. 
"The starting of such a novel undertaking 
in connection with our churches was of 
itself difficult, and it has been rendered 
much more so by the numerous changes 
which the Committee regrets to report have 
taken place in. the Secretaryship. The 
Union owed much at the beginning to 
the keen interest in its aims and the earnest 
search for right methods of work of its 
first secretary Benjamin Kirkman Gray; 
and his sudden death in June, 1907, on 
the eve of the first Oxford Summer School, 
was a severe blow to the hopes of its 
founders. Mr. Gray was deeply impressed 
with the necessity for careful study 
of the problems of our present day civilisa- 
tion ; he had, himself, through his mission 
work, gained a painful experience of the 
evils incidental to the poverty existing in 
our large cities, and he believed that more 
intimate knowledge of the facts must 
arouse an active Christian sympathy, which 
would lead to—practical effort for the 
removal of those evils. With this object , 


the following syllabuses of study were 
published :—-(1) Introduction to the Study 
of Poverty; (2) Sweated Industries and 
Underpaid Labour; (3) The Feeble- 
minded, and how to deal with them. 
These were followed in the next year by 
(4) The Housing Problem; and (5 ) The 
Temperance Problem, and later still by a 
leaflet showing the possibilities of improve- 
ment of present conditions by the enforce- 
ment of the existing Acts relating to Public 
Health. A list of lectures on social 
topics was also prepared, and sent round 
to the churches, and during the first winter 
26 of these lectures were delivered under 
the auspices of the Union. The death of 
Mr. Gray was a grievous hindrance to 
the development of this part of the work, 
as it was found impossible to make arrange- 
ments for continuing it to the same extent 
during the following winter. The Com- 
mittee hopes, however, to be in a position 
to offer similar help to secretaries of congre- 
gations, guilds, reading circles, and other 
organisations during the next twelve 
months. 

To Mr. Gray the Union was also in- 
debted for the inception of the first Summer 
School in Oxford, in July, 1907. He 
organised the programme of lectures, 
which contained the names of the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., J. H. Wicksteed, 
B.A., Graham Wallas, Raymond Unwin, 
H. B. Lees Smith, Miss Clementina Black, 
Miss H. M. Johnson and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Further details were given 
in the Second Annual Report of the Union. 
It is enough to say here that the interest 
aroused by the lectures and discussions, 
the impressive religious services in the 
Chapel, the gracious reception accorded 
by Principal and Mrs. Carpenter, the 
friendly intercourse among the members, 
together with the constant presence of 
the president, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
combined to render the week a memorable 
one to all who were privileged to take part 
init. The local arrangements were under- 
taken and ably carried out by the Rev. 
J. C. Ballantyne, and at the close of the 
meetings he accepted the invitation of the 
Committee to become joint secretary of the 
Union, with Miss Gittins. Towards the 
end of the year, however, the pressure of 
his duties in connection with the Black- 
friars Mission compelled him to resign, 
to the great regret of the Committee, 
who then appointed Mr. Arthur H. Biggs, 
but in a short time he too was obliged to 
give up the work on his removal to Birming- 
ham, as curate to the Rev. Joseph Wood. 

This was in the autumn of last year, and 
at its next meeting the Committee ex- 
tended a hearty and unanimous invitation 
to the Rev. R. P. Farley, B.A., who 
consented to take up the duties of joint 
secretary. It is hoped shortly to develop 
the work in various directions. Already 
there are several centres for the study of 
social problems, and in cne or two cases, 
notably at Nottingham, our churches have 
taken the lead in initiating measures for 
the public good. 

A Conference of the Union was held in 
November, 1908, at the High _Pavement, 
Nottingham, and opened with a service 
in the chapel when the Rev. Joseph Wood, 


Rev. P. H. Wickstecd, that of the latter 
being afterwards published by the Union 
in pamphlet form, and in the evening a 
well attended public meeting was held in , 
the Mechanics’ Institute, with the Rey. 

J. M. Lloyd Thomas in the chair, and a 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. J. 4 
Wocd, Mr. Richard Robinson, the Rev. : 
P. H. Wicksteed, and the Rev: Re B 
Farley. ; 

An evening meeting of the Sunday 
School Summer Session, at Oxford, last 
July, was devoted to an explanation of 
the aims and objects of the Union, with 
the President in the chair, and the Social 
Service session at the present Triennial 
Conference on the Report of the Poor Law 
Commission has also been arranged by the 
Committee of the Union in consultation i 
with the Conference Committee. 

A second Summer School at Oxford is 
now being organised, and will be held 
during the second week in July, from # 
Monday the 12th to Friday the 16th, and 
the Committee trusts it will prove worthy — 
of the tradition established by its pres nie 
decessor. 

To the deep regret of the Committees 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed now feels 
obliged to retire from the office of President, 
‘and at the annual meeting held this after- 
noon the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thea te 
elected to fill his place. ini 

The Rev. §. A. Extot, D.D., President 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
responding to a very cordial welcome — Lar. 
offered to him by the President, delivered 
the affectionate salutations of the American 
Young People’s Religious Union, and 
congratulated the young people before him, 
as he had already done in London, on 1 
high adventure in which they were engag 
What fun it is, he said, once more to en! 
in a cause that requires all the chiva 
that is in us, the cause of pure religi 
and public righteousness! How happy — 
are we, that we can be all the time pursuing 
ideals ‘that must ever journey before 
Our good obtained ought only to be 
tidings of something better. Is there ae 
not, he asked, a lot of good conviction — 
and truth that never gets adequa’ 
expressed—good purpose in the h 
not sufficiently uttered ? What is going 
make the things that we know tell 
things that we do? What is goin; 
turn our desires and our idealism in: zt 
achievement ? It depends on what we — 
are. Ever, what a man is stands betwe 
what he knows and what he does. We m 
not only have that in us which will- 
people goodif they will take it from us, bi 
have to be such people that they can ta 
it from us. In every age there have bee 
wise men, but rather hard and unsympa 
pathetic, like snow banks on the 
and conscious of locked up fertili 
wonder why their wisdom does no 
the world. The snow must melt or | th 
hill side and flow down in streams to e 
the valley below. It is the’ 
combines truth and affection 4 
immortal power. That is ‘the force 
makes men into mediators. T 
truth for men and men for t 
the noblest office of manhood. 


we e to win See of tei v 
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‘securing. the impulse, the dynamic of a 
commanding motive, by bringing into life 
single-mindedness, directness of aim, 
persistence in right endeavour. Many 
make the mistake about the nature of 
progress in the things of the spirit, likening 
-it to that of material affairs, which is 
matter of acquisition and accumulation. 
Religious progress is a process not of 
accumulation but of penetration. Religious 
vitality does not depend on the number of 
things you believe, but on how you believe 
in any ; that is most onward which is most 
inward. The great forward steps are 
not concerned with details of belief or of 
organisation, but with the practice of the 
primary principles, the two great com- 
mandments. The commanding motive 
comes when it is realised that this adven- 
ture, this battle for truth and freedom and 
-righteousness, in which you are eager 
to engage, is at bottom not your battle, but 
God’s battle, and you are the agents of 
=e the Divine Good Will. That is the solemn 
tesponsibility that rests on each and all. 
God and man are partners in this world’s 


a _ work, The one creates, the other reveals ; 
the one originates, the other manifests. 
- God has to work through His children, and 


and the responsibility for human progress 
rests right on human shoulders. That 
, ought to bring a new self-respect to every- 
one. No drudgery is too monotonous, 
no details are too petty, if we have that 
-commanding imperative conviction. Take 
that confidence, and work it out in every- 
: day life. Remember it is the fight of God. 
Every step of human progress is God’s 
; . taking possession of his own. The poor 
are God’s poor, the slaves are God’s free 
men. Every outgrown superstition is a 
barrier against God’s light removed. We 
_can still keep all the other interests and 
motives and desires that help us, but 
greater than all is that sense of confederacy 
with the purposes of the Most High. 
Take it into your everyday experience. 
' When some new conviction of truth flashes 
inte your mind, and you determine to 
do in this world the work for which you 
are fitted, know it is the voice of the living 
God claiming your allegiance. Or when 
you drift into the snares of the trivial life, 
and a new call comes to moral earnestness, 
____know it as the call of the living God, the 
‘universal mind calling to the individual, 
the. father claiming his child. With all 
. the fulness of God at our side, how can we 
be so empty? With the heart of God 
i for refuge, why are we so timid ? Because 
-we have not put ourselves into that right 
relationship with the Infinite Power that 
works in the universe. We have gone to 
-God, if we have gone at all, seeking what 
we can get. Let us turn that all about, 
and go seeking what we can give, and do and 
ene Let an illustration make this plain. 
_ Two men love their country. One loves 
é her for what she can’ give him—protection 
ce ane help in his personal designs. The other 
loves her for herself, as the embodiment 
of ideals that seem to him desirable. One 
uses his country, the other asks his country 
to use him. Or two men seek the truth : 
One as a scholar, perhaps for the rewards 
that scholarship can bring ; the other 
oves the truth for herself, and gives his 
“site for the advance of the thought of the 
x periits Just. such ee he the sapien, ak 


in the universe. Some souls come asking 
help, protection, in their own selfish plans 
Another comes, bringing to the religious 
life what he can give. He asks not that 
God may help him to do his own will, 
but ** Lord, show me Thy will, that I may 
make it mine.’’ Such a soul has entered 
into the secret of enduring power, efficiency, 
and serviceableness. God grant unto you all 
that efficiency of high resolve that somehow 
through us and those we may inspire, men 
may have life and have it more abundantly. 

On the motion of the President it was 
agreed to send the most cordial greetings 
to the American Young People’s Union, 
and Dr, Eliot said he should be delighted 
to carry the greetings to the meeting of 
the Union, which would be held in May. 

The Rev. C. M. Wright expressed great 
gratification at the success of that meeting, 
and proposed the heartiest thanks to the 
speakers, after which the closing hymn, 
‘* Come labour on,’’? was sung, and the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston pronounced the 
Benediction. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


THE triennial meeting of the donors, 
subscribers and members of this fund was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, April 20, 
at Bank-street Schools, Bolton, in connec- 
tion with the meetings of the National 
Conference, the President, Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter in the chair. 

The annual reports and accounts for 
the past three years were presentcd, and 
accepted, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Harwood. The 
following summary report for the triennial 
period was adopted for presentation to 
the National Conference. 


Tur Report. 


During the three years since the last 
meeting of the National Conference, the 
number of policies running has risen from 
85 to 97, of which 41 are for pension only, 
3 for insurance only, and 53 for both pen- 
sion and insurance. Several policies have 
been reassigned to ministers who for one 
reason or another have ceased to fulfil the 
conditions required by the Fund, but in 
no case have the managers thought it 


right to ask for the return of any portion of 


the payments made by them. 

The Managers regret to report that 
three ministers insured under the regular 
tables have died during the period under 
review, the Revs. Richard C. Moore, 
Frank W. Stanley, and Frederick Thomas. 
Mr. Moore had paid four premiums, 
and the amount paid to his representatives 
was £306 Is. 4d. Mr. Stanley had insured 
for a pension only, and had paid five 
premiums under Table A, so that nothing 
was returnable. Mr. Thomas had also 
paid five pretniums, and his reprcscnta- 
tives received £259 15s. 

Two further appropriations have been 
made for the benefit of aged ministers in 
supplement of funds privately raiscd to 
enable them to retire. One of these, the 
Rev. F. Teasdale Reed, died shortly after 
the grant was made, but his widow has 
received the amount voted for the first 
year. There are now two annuitants 
upon the®books, but contingent promises 
have been made to others. 


A legacy of £100 has been received from 
the late Mr. Hodgson Pratt, and the capital 
now stands at £25,241 &s. 5d. 

The Managers view with some concern 
the steady fall in the annual subscrip- 
tions, which during the three years’ 
peried have dropped from £298 to £237. 
To ensure thorough soundness for the 
Fund it was calculated at the outset that 

a subscription list of £300 per annum was 
required, as the calls are bound to becore 
heavier each year for some time to come. 
It is much to be hoped that fresh individual 
and congregational subscriptions will flow 
in to replace the losses by death and other 
causes. The recent death of Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell will still further reduce the sub- 
scription list by £20 per annum. 

The Managers have already felt the 
value of Mr. Philip Holt’s splendid dona- 
tion, as it has enabled them to exercise a 
freer hand than was possible under the 
strict conditions attaching to the original 
corpus of the Fund, and in two instances 
they have been able to give an annual 
contribution towards particular insurances. 

They would point out, however, that 
they are still powerless to make any 
grant to a minister, who through age or 
infirmity has been obliged to retire from 
active service before making application ; 
and it would be a relief to their minds and 
a strength to the Fund if some generous 
donor would provide a sum of, say, £500, 
which could be utilised for this purpose. 

The Managers-deeply regret that Mr. 
David Martineau has intimated that 
through advancing years and increasirg 
infirmity he must finally withdraw from 
the Board. They have expressed to him 
their deep sense of indebtedness for the 
valuable services which he rendered in 
establishing the sound financial basis of 
the Fund, as well as for his continuous 
guidance and practical wisdom in_ its 
management; but they feel that this 
obligation should be publicly recorded, 
so that all who are interested in its 
administration may give honour where it is 
due. 

On behalf of the Managers, 
C. J. Street, Hon. Sec., 

125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield, 

Apri 20, 1909. 


The following were appointed managers 
for the next nine years (a third of the 
whole body of managers) :—Mr. C. Sydney 
Jones, Mr. Henry Lupton, Mr. Harold 
Wade, and Mr. John Lawson. 

As auditors Mr. R. M. Montgomery and 
Mr C. Herbert Smith were appointed. 

On the motion of the President, seconded 
by Mr. F. Monks, the following resolution 
was adopted :— 


‘* That this meeting of donors, subseri- 
bers, and members deeply regrets that Mr. 
David Martineau finds it needful to retire 
from the administration of the Ministers’ 
Pension and Insurance Fund, which has 
owed so much to his wise guidance. Mr. 
Martineau took a leading share in the 
investigations which followed Mr. Conway’s 
paper at the Sheffield Conference in 1897, 
and was the principal author of the scheme 
on which the Fund was founded. Since its 
establishment his intimate knowledge of 
its businces and method has been of the 
utmost advantage to the Board of Man- 
agers; and his untiring interest in its 
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administration will be long cherished in 
grateful remembrance both by his colleagues 
in the work and by the increasing number 
of ministers who benefit by the Fund.’” 

In connection with the financial position 
ofthe Fund, Mr. Monks urged that a further 
capital sum of £10,000 should be raised 
to secure the stability of the Fund, and 
it was also pointed out that the annual 
subscriptions, having fallen to little more 
than £200, ought to be once more raised to a 
total of £500. 

A resolution of thanks to the Bolton 
friends for their hospitality brought the 
meeting to a close. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Ir you want to taste the moon-rise, 
you must not look at the moon. It is 
doubtless an incomparable jewel, and we 
cannot wonder that old-fashioned weeklies 
with Poet’s Corners keep in type, from 
 Sexagesima till Pentecost : 

OpE TO THE Moon, 

O Moon ! 


Still, be advised, and look rather at the 
mountains. Against their blackness you 
begin to feel, rather than see, a faint, 
misty gleam, there and there, and yet 
without boundaries. Slowly it takes on 
the substance of a ghost, and soon a 
company of gigantic ghosts stands beneath 
the stars, expectant of some unearthly 
portent. They grow ever whiter and 
whiter, and take shape ; the huge shadows 
hollow out between them; they reach 
long arms to one another, as if afraid, 
and are strengthed by the silent contact. 
Then, of a sudden, a beam of real light 
strikes the ridge, and it is a ridge, and 
underneath it are snowy rocks and dark 
gorges. The mountain chain stands real, 
but still dim, waiting to be glorified. 

When the moon is high, how wonderfully 
unlike the Piz Turettas of sunlight is the 
bulk that has taken its place—so much 
softer, and yet so much more mysteriously 
awiul. The more broken heights to the 
south also show white and black, but in 
greater masses. Westward the whole face 
of Piz Daint is white, but the snows of 
Piz Minchun and Piz Lat, underneath the 
moon, are of dense, forbidding black. 

I hope to meet the moon in Cambridge, 
where the Backs of the Colleges form an 
object made for her magic; but how 
shall I bid farewell to these mountains ? 
English trees and English gardens can 
outflaunt us easily, with their courtly 
splendours, with their bewitching variety 
of form, but what shall I do without my 
pine forest ? And is there anything to 
recompense me for those Alpine anemones, 
those vernal gentians, which this year I 
shall not see? It is a grand thing to have 
the world’s library at your elbow, to meet 
the magnates of knowledge in the streets, 
to converse with academic culture; but 
when a man has gone three furlongs from 
his cottage into inviolate solitude, has lain 
on pine needles amid alpenrosen and dined 
on wild strawberries, will even Cam- 
bridge content him ? The rattle of wheels 
instead of the song of the torrents, the 
house across the way instead of these 
arves, these summits— what perverse 
whimsy led me to make such an exchange ? 
Oh yes, I know. You say true. ’Tis so 


indeed. But you have not been a Pfarrer 
for two years in the Miinstertal. 

At our communion to-day in the two 
valley parishes I admitted my confirmands, 
and preached my farewell sermon. When 
we leave a circle of friends, we wish to be 
sped with tears; but it makes a man 
very humble. There is one thing about 
this parting which gives me the feeling 
of a deserter. The people are saving to 
each other, ‘‘ We shall never have a 
Romanish Pfarrer again.’’ There are 
but few home-bred ministers, and the 
German-speaking divines, it seems, will 
not take the trouble to learn this language, 
and cannot pronounce it if they would. 
So the old folk, and the children, and many 
another, will have no preaching that they 
can understand. Well, it is settled. 
To-morrow I go to Lii, and preach for the 
last time, so far as expectation reveals, 
in the Miinstertal. 

What have I learned here ? More than 
I ever learned at Oxford. For one thing, 
what a man is, and what a woman is, 
and a child. The dress of these people, 
their speech, their politics, their habits, 
the externals and accessories of their 
life, are utterly different from yours. But 
they themselves are what you are. That 
is something ; it carries a good deal more 
with it, such as the folly of national pre- 
judices, the criminal insanity of war. For 
another thing, the real power of our faith, 
its majesty, its tenderness. In England it 
passes for a rather select and frigid form 
of thinking, distinguished, indeed, by a 
certain ethical elevation, but no saving 
gospel for the multitude. Here it takes 
the little children in its arms, and blesses 
them, sends out youth into the struggle 
of life with high inspiration and firm 
support, keeps men true and women kind, 
bridges the grave with hope, lights and 
warms the house that has lost a presence. 
Two other lessons I might have learned, 
had I needed them. The first, that a free 
church is all the freer for being organised, 
since freedom consists in the exercise oi 
faculty, and whatsoever confers power 
confers freedom. The second, that church 
organisation neither requires nor engenders 
dogmatic definitions of faith. I hear there 
are some in England who say, ‘‘ You are 
at large, and you are weak; obviously 
cause and effect. To make you strong 
we must put you in prison.’* And others 
who say, ‘‘ If free men unite, they become 
slaves.’? The history of the Swiss Lan- 
deskirche confutes them both. 

iE. W. Lummis, 
Fuldera, Easter Sunday, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL QUARTERLY.* 

To those who are old enough to re- 
member the Sunday School of forty years 
ago, with its purely secular morning 
exercises and its specifically religious 
afternoons, the perusal of this new venture 
of the Sunday School Association will 
serve admirably to mark the effect of the 
Education Act of 1870 and its successors 
upon this branch of religious effort. It 
is no novelty to read in the Kditor’s 
prefatory remarks that ‘‘new methods 
are necessary ’’—almost every conference 


* The Sunday School Quarterly. Edited by 
Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, (The Sunday School 
Association, 3d.) 
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of teachers tells us that—but it is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to be told also that 
“the new spirit is ready to put to the 
test the plans and recommendations that 
are forthcoming from whatever source.’* 
If Mr. Pearson can but preserve that same 
spirit of optimism throughout, his editor- 
ship should produce a magazine of price- 
less value to all concerned. 

What strikes one as especially note- 
worthy about this first number is the great 
varicty and very high standard of excel- 
lence it displays. Every branch of Sunday 
school work is dealt with by men and 
women who have earned the right to speak. 
Thus we have three well-known super- 
intendents telling us what they expect of 
teachers, and it is almost comforting to 
find that most of the ancient difficulties 
are still alive among us, and alive in all 
parts of the country. Then we have well- 
known and respected teachers telling us 
of their successes with young men, with 
young women, and with infants, and 
while all three of these articles are excellent, 
and worthy of the most careful attention, 
that in which Edith J. Hall tells of her 
Infant Class Teaching on the Archibald 
method at .Unity Chapel, Islington, is 
probably the one which will prove most 
suggestive. And a word of praise must 
be added for the -beautifully sympathetic 
manner in which the Rev. W. L. Schroeder 
writes of the Intellectual Difficulties of 


elder scholars and the way to meet them. | 


Dr. Carpenter’s address to elder scholars 
ought to prove useful, as also should 
Florence H. Ellis’s plea for the careful 
study of . child-character; while Mr. 
Bowie’s dream of what a school should be 
strikes that high note of the ideal which 
must be in the minds of all who would 
labour in this work with success, although 
so many of us must confess how far we 
are from realising it. There are several 
other good articles in this number, the 
excellence of which is striking, as well as 
notes from the Secretary of the Sunday 
School Association and that of the Social 
Service Union calling attention to their 
respective societies. And a useful set of 


notes for teachers, supplying suggestions — 


for seven lessons on religious topics, is 
contributed by the Rev. Henry Rawlings. 


In fact, there is only one person in the — 


Sunday school who is not represented in 
the new *‘ Quarterly ’’—the scholar. 
This little magazine has an ideal which is 
different from that of any of its prede- 
cessors, except the ill-fated ‘* Helper.’4 
From the list of announcements for its 
next number it gives promise of being able 
to maintain the standard it has set. 
wish it every success, and heartily com- 
mend it to the notice of all who recognise 
the extreme importance to the continued 


life of our churches which the Sunday — ES 


school presents. One matter of perennial 


We 


discussion among us is not represented— 


the difficulty, namely, of obtaining male — 


teachers. We recommend the editor to 


obtain from its secretary an account of 


Unitarian 


the manner in which the 
Brotherly Benefit Society has solved tha 
difficulty for Birmingham during m 

than a century. It should prove bot 
interesting and instructive. It has alwa 
been a matter of wonder to me that 
the Manchester district especially 
value of such a society, both for 


twice during the visit; 
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schools and for the teachers themselves, 
has not long ago been recognised, and its 
methods adopted. 

Feix TAYtLor. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BIRD-STUDY IN SPRING. 
Il. 


Ir any children took the advice I gave 
last week and made a note book study of 
two or more birds, I hope they were careful 
to put plenty of sketches. It is neither 
necessary, nor always advisable, to draw 
a whole bird. You learn more by sketching 
parts, such as the curve of the throat, the 
outline of a bill, a tail, or even a tail end. 


’ I gave you a hint to draw a bird’s legs 


so as to show the width of its stride; 
two strokes would do this. Did it occur 
to you to count and draw the toes of each 
bird? If so, how many did you see on 
each foot, and were they all of equal 
length ? If not, was the hind one longer 
or shorter than the rest ? 

While sketching you are pretty certain to 
have found the answers to these questions, 
for ‘‘ drawing is the art of learning to see.’’ 
This is specially true if you draw in colour, 
so I hope you possess coloured chalks or a 
paint box. 

I advise you to choose two or more 
fresh birds (living ones if possible) for 
special study each week, and at the same 
time to make use, a moderate use, of any 
books on birds you can get hold of. 

You will find that the careful study 
of, and sketching of, even two living birds 
has enabled you to look at bird pictures and 
to read bird books more intelligently than 
you could before. You can compare and 
remember much better. 

If you live in the pure country, or are 
there for your Easter holidays, you will 
have a happy time looking for birds in 
the woods and hedgerows, or the bare 
hillside. 

If you live in a town, inquire whether 
there is a museum in it, and if it contains 
stuffed birds go and see them. JT.ondon 
children will of course go to the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. 
They will find a grand collection of birds 
there. The male and female specimens 
are often found in a case with their nest 
which contains eges, or stuffed nestlings. 
Infinite trouble has been taken to secure 
uither a real nest, or a skilful imitation, 
so that one can learn as much as if one 
saw the real thing. Every case bears 


. @ label telling you about the birds inside. 


If possible go to the museum on a bright 
day as the colours of the birds are then 
better seen. Do not try to recollect 
details of too many birds at once, and 
examine each that you do study at least 
several points 
which you missed the first time will strike 
you the second time. Remember that 
living birds seldom allow you to look at 
them at close quarters, so it will be well 
to back away from the case in order to see 
what a bird looks like when viewed from 
a distance of from three to five yards. 
You will do well to examine especially 
those stuffed birds of which live specimens 
are pretty sure to be found in the district 
in which you will carry on your bird study. 


If you live in a small town or on the out- 


skirts of a large one you are pretty sure 
to find the jackdaw, starling, house martin ; 
among lanes lined with hedges, the thrush, 
blackbird, chaffinch; among wide open 
fields the lark, meadow pipit; among 
trees the tree creeper, long tailed tit, stock 
dove ; among larch woods, the crossbill ; 
on high bare pastures the peewit, wheat- 
ear; on still higher ground the curlew, ring 
ousel; by lakes and streams the water 
ousel or dipper, coot, kingfisher; by the 
sea the various gulls, and the rock pipit 
orsea lark. This list is only a rough guide, 
and it must not lead you to suppose that 
these birds do not overflow more or less 
into other districts than thosé I have 
put them into. Thus the gulls fly inland 
on river courses; and to get grubs they 
will haunt freshly ploughed lands; and 
the thrush will build her nest by a stream, 
or in a town garden. 

The enthusiastic bird student will rise 
early, for at six o’clock or even seven the 
birds are less shy and timid than later in 
the day and will let you come rather 
nearer to them. From eleven to three 
I have found to be the least favourable 
time for watching birds. Many of them, 
I imagine, are having a day sleep and have 
tucked themselves away in cool, shady 
corners. At the same time I have known 
birds to work right on through the noontide 
at nest building or brood feeding. 

Before I give you some hints on nest 
finding I must impress on you that these 
articles are being written for bird-loving 
children, not nest-destroyirg children, 
so you must feel put on your honour not 
to act cruelly towards any birds whose 
nests I may have helped you to find. I do 
not say that you are never, under any 
circumstances, to take a single egg from 
any nest, but in most cases you must be 
content to look and not touch; for it 
needs a very careful hand to lift an egg 
out of a nestful without cracking other 
eggs or damaging the delicate structure 
which has cost the birds much toil. If 
every boy or girl who cares about birds 
takes ‘‘ just one’’ egg every time a nest 
is discovered it is easy to see that the 
supply of eggs and birds would soon run 
short. I have not begun to make and 
do not intend to make a collection of eggs, 
a collection of facts is more to my taste ; 
but when for any special purpose I have 
taken an egg from a nest I have been careful 
to do it if possible in some secluded spot 
where it was unlikely that any other 
person would trouble that nest. I always 
looked carefully at the ground near to 
make sure that there were no foot- 
marks or bruised twigs or leaves such as 
would be left by some previous visitor, 
for a previous visitor might mean an egg 
taken. 

If you are looking for nests in a wood 
or along a hedge try to have the trees or 
bushes between you and the sunlight, 
then you will see pretty far even into a 
holly hedge. Be on thé look out for wisps 
of hay or dry grass sticking out of the 
crevices of a stone wall. I once traced 
a redstart to a long stretch of wall and then 
lost her. Careful examination led to 
the discovery of a morsel of wool sticking 
at the edge of a narrow opening too high 
up to have been left by a passing sheep. 
I threw a fern leaf on the ground exactly 
below this crevice to mark it, hid myself 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

The April issue of the Garden City 
magazine fulfils the promise of the earlier 
numbers. The most important article 
is that in which Mr. Charles Platts treats 
of the protomartyr, St. Alban. There are 
also interesting little essays on Folk-Drama 
and on Observing Birds. The rest of the 
contents deal with purely local matters, 
(The City: J. M. Dent, 6d.) 

In the current issue of Co-Partnership 
our good friend, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
gives a very interesting account of his 
participation in a new movement connected 
with the Hampstead Tenants’ Estate. The 
men employed on the works have hired a 
small house whereinto eat their meals, 
and pass their leisure time in reading and 
other mental occupation. Once a week 
a speaker is invited to address them on 
some subject of interest, and Mr. Chancellor 
chose ‘‘ Citizenship’’ for his subject. 
It is an encouraging sign when labouring 
men will devote half of their dinner-hour 
to listening to such an address as is outlined 
here. We congratulate Mr. Chancellor 
on the fitness and the terseness of his 
remarks, as also on the appreciation of 
his audience which induced them to 
invite him to pay them a second visit. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in hy 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


— 

Aberdeen.—The visit of Dr. Eliot was a 
delight and an inspiration. It happened at an 
unfortunate time when the universities and 
schools were closed and professors and teachers 
were on holiday, The day (which was thanks- 
giving Wednesday) was wet, but there was a 
good congregation. Dr. Eliot spoke of ‘The 
Mcdern Interpretation of Religion,” and his 
dignified and gracious exposition charmed the 
listeners. After service there was a social 
gathering, at which an opportunity was given to 
meet Dr. Eliot personally. This was highly 
appreciated. The congregation held Easter 
Day as ‘*Covenant Sunday,’”’ and in connection 
with it there was a self-denial offering which 
yielded nearly £10. 

Bootle —On Wednesday evening, April 7, 
the members and friends of Bootle Free 
Church assembled at the Free Church Hall 


to bid farewell to their pastor, the Rey. 
J. M. Mills, and his wife and family. 
The chairman, Mr. W. T. Pidgeon, spoke 


eloquently of tke value of the services and of 
the high personal worth of the reverend gentle- 
man and wished him a hearty ‘‘Godspeed” in 
his new sphere of labour at Failsworth, near 
Manchester. The Revs, J. Crowther Hirst, J. 
Collins Odgers, B.A., H. D. Roberts, T. L. 
Jones, H. W. Hawkes, A. A. Lee (Congregation- 
alist), A. E. Parry, M. Watkins, and W. Rey- 
nolds took part in the meeting. The chairman 
presented Mr. Mills with a purse of gold, and 
Mrs. Rawlins, after a charming speech on behalf 
of the ladies of the congregation, presented a 
brooch to Mrs. Mills and suitable presents to the 
Misses Alice, Flora, and Dorothy Mills. During 
the evening Mr. Frank Creswell, L.R.A.M. ren- 
dered two violin solos in his usual excellent 
manner to a highly appreciative audience. 

Dover.—On Saturday last, in the Town Hall, 
was held a public competition among the 
various Bands of Hope in Dover, for the silver 
medal offered by the Mayor. The competition 
was in singing and musical drill, and Adrian, 
street came in first, winning the medal, thanks 
to the untiring labours of the conductor, Mr. 

¢ Charles Johnson, 
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Glasgow: Ross-street Church (Induction 
Service),—The series of induction meetings on 
the appointment of the Rev. A. Scruton, late 
missionary minister of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, passed off with great success. 
The church on Sunday, April 11, was crowded 
at Loth services, afternoon and evening. The 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, and the 
Rey. Jas. Forrest, of Glassen. conducted the 


induction service, in the afternoon, Dr. Eliot’s 
words of advice and covnsel to the new 
minister were much appreciated, and have 


helped greatly to increase the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Seruton’s coming has been received 
by the members of the congregation. At the 
evening service the Rey. A: Scruton himself 
officiated and took for his subject the appro- 
diate title, “‘ How I Became a Unitarian.” On 
Friday, April 16, a welcome social to the Rey. 
and Mrs. Scruton was held, and again the 
attendance of members and friends was very 
gratifying. The Revs. J. Forrest (Glasgow), 
R. B. Drummond (Edinburgh), E. T. Russell 
(M‘Quaker Trust Lecturer), and A. Webster, 
(Aberdeen), along with prominent members of 
the church, accompanied Mr. Giant, who pre- 
sided, and the Rey. A. Scruton, to the platform. 
After tea was seryed addresses were delivered, 
interspersed with musical items splendidly ren- 
dercd by the choir, and a most enjoyable even- 
ing was spent. The committee trust that much 
good will result from the series of meetings just 
held and that the cause at Ross-street will begin 
‘to revive again, now that a regular minister has 
been appointed after nearly a year’s inter- 
regnum. 

‘ilford.—The quarterly meeting of the con- 
gregation was held last Tuesday evening. There 
were sixty members present. The report showed 
an average attendance at the morning ¢ervices 
of forty one, and at the evening services of 
sevcnty-eight. The list of memkers totals 100. 
The financial statement showed £55 added to 
the building fund since the opening. Short 
reports of the newly-formed Sunday-school and 
adult class were given, The establishment of 
a Postal Mission jor the County of Essex was 
recommended, Refreshments and songs fol- 
lowed. 

Kilmarnock.—On Monday, April 12, the 
Rev. A. Webster addressed a meeting in con- 
nection with the Progressive League. Nearly 
200 were present. His subject was ‘‘ The Self- 
revelation of the Bible.” Among the audience 
there were several members of his former con- 
gregation. After the meeting there was a 
supper arranged in his konour by some of the 
old members of Clerk’s-lane Church and others 
at which memories of life in the church (now 
closed) were brought forth. The readiness of 
so many to hear of the New Theology in Kil- 
marnock shows what a calamity it was to close 
the church. It ought to be taken in hand again 
and carried heartily on in accordance with its 
honourable free traditions. 

London: Stamford-street Chapel.—In 
aid of the Men’s Club Fund for the building of 
new Club premises at Blackfriars, a sa'e of 
work was held at the chapel on Thursday and 
Friday, 15th and 16th April. The sale was 
opened on Thursday afterncon by Mr. John 
Harrison, President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, who generously subscribed 
the sum of £10 towards the Fund. The date, 
which was chosen because of its special suit- 
ability for many of the workers, proved some- 
what inopportune so far as the buyers were 
concerned, and the afternoon attendance was 
small; but in spite of this fact a sum of over 
not including 

This DISatpa 


£50 was realised mee the sale, 


ing result is Pita, due to the help so generously 
given by many friends from Brixton and other 
chapels, who gave their help in taking the 
respcensibility as managers of stalls, in conduct- 
ing entertainments, and in sending contribution 
for the sale. 

National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the United King- 
dom Alliance, held a successful meeting in the 
Victoria Hall, Waterloo Bridge-road, on Friday, 
April 16. The Rev. Frederic Allen, in the 
chair, explained the object of the meeting, and 
said they were there to rejoice in the passing 
into law of the Children Act. ‘The question, 
‘“What manner of child shall this be?”’ was 
frequently answered unsatisfactorily owing to 
ignorance and callousness. Public opinion, 
stirred by the trenchant articles in the Tribune 
newspaper; now unhappily non-existent, had 
expressed itself in the press columns in public 
meeting, and had found active expression in 
many of the provisions of this Act. He cited 
the clauses relative to children and public-houses, 
and declared their effect to be beneficial to 
child life in many ways, Mr. H. G. Chancellor 
said that the nation had recently been much 
excited about the provision of instruments for 
the destruction of human life, but in the 
Children Act was an instrument for saving lite 

—from parental neglect, from low moral influ- 
ences, and from all death dealing agencies. He 
gave a lucid explanation of the very complicated 
clauses relative to the protection of baby lives 
in “ baby farms.”’ There were provisions which 
aimed at saving young children from cruelty and 
9 ies by parents and guardians in the impor- 
tant matters of feeding and sleeping accommcda- 
tion. The provision of special courts for 
juvenile offenders gave many a young person a 
chance to ‘‘ walk straight,” and the substitution 
of a schcol in lieu of a prison was a rea] sign of 
the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
After singing * When. wilt Thou save the 
people?” Mr. Francis S. Carter, of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, made a short speech, in 
which he pointed out that ignorance and folly 
were responsible for much harm in the world, 
and fearful results accrued to the individuals 
and the nation in consequence. The large 
audience showed their appreciation of the 
orchestral selections given at intervals and of 
the songs and recital of Mrs. B. Browning’s 
“Ory of the Children,” rendered by Mrs. W. 
Randall Marshall. 

Stenhousemyir. — Special services were 
conducted on Sunday, April 18, by Rev. A. 
Webster. In the forenoon the cburch (which 
has been kept open for worship on Universalist 
lines for forty years mainly by lay preachers) 
was well filled with hearty worshippers. In 
the evening there wasa much larger attendance. 
The plucky people are delighted at the prospect 
of regular services which their connection with 
Unitarians has opened up. An evidence of the 
respect in which their members are held was 
given in the Falkirk Herald of April 14 by the 
choosing of Robert Stark, one of the founders 
of the church, as The Man You Know. The 
work of Rey. E. T. Russell, B.A., in the dis- 
trict has been reviving. 
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Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. T. L. Hoorn; 
7, Rev. Davip Davis. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hirprrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BaLtnantynn. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- | 


road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. GEoras Critcu- 
LEY, B.A‘ 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Franx K. FrreEston. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
- Li, Mv. H. D: LeapserrEr; 6.30, Mr. &: 

P. PENWARDEN, 


Hackney, New ree Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiuyas, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

Rey. ALFRED HAL, M A.. ~4 
Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 

Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH ; and 7. 
Ilford, Unitarian Christian Church, High-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. G. W. ‘Tromeson. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 

Rev. Fenix Tayzor, B.A. 3» 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. “4 


F, Hankinson; 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, 
IBPAS 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHARLES 
Roprgr, B.A. ; 


Lewisham, Unitarian Ohristian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Pace Hoprprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorton Cooper. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
ARTHUR PEARSON. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. Davin Davis; 7, Rosusrr eis 
Esq., M.R.C.S. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Mr. 
W. Russrerz; 6.30, Mr. R. W. Prerrincer. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
F. HANKINSON. 

Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, Worple Road, 11 
and 7, Rev. W. E. Wiruram:, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, ll and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. : 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 


ApreRystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11. 
and 6.30, E. Guyn Evans. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. eye 
McDoweE tt. 6 
BiackPooLt, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGzr. 
Bracxeoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. ye 
BovurNeMouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- Sree 
road, 11 ‘and. 6.30, Rev. C. Ci eCom ae 
BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrrrestLeyY PRIME. S2gh8 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 
CATERER a Ancient Chapel, Blackfriar, 10. 50 “ad 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. : 
CHELTENHAM, Apayehill Unitarian Church, Royal 
Well Place, 11 and 7, Rey. J. FisnEr JONES, | 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6. 30, : 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. a 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -square, ll 
and 6.30, Rev. C. at Grivever, B.A. 
DUBLIN, Stephen’ s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
Rev. W. E. Groras, M.A. 
GUILDFORD, Ward-street Church, North-street, x 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Groren Warp. 
flastincas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 2 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. Ne 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, ‘om 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. eae 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. . Han. 
GROVE, M. A. 
LriorsTreR, Free Christian Church, 1 ie 
Evear I. Frirr, B.A. ; 6.30, Mr. EB. Proxen- 
xia, B.A. cS 
LxicesTER, TheGreat Meeting, land 6.30. 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11] — 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. ; 
LivERrPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey, , 
H. D. Ropers. so 
Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, Mand 6.20, 5 
Rey. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 
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Matpsrong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Ernest 
Parry. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
RuUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
S. A. Error. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMES Burton, M.A. 
PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 

T. Bonn. 

ScarnornovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Josern WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 1] and 6.30, Rey. M. 
R. Scorr. (School Sermons.) 

SrpMovts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLL1am AGAR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. C.J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 1i and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RATTENBURY HOpGEs. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 

(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxxs 


6.45, Rev. 


GERMANY. 
Hamsurc, The Church of the Liberal Faith. 
Logenhaus, Welckerstragse, 11. Rev: 


GARDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carretown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Ba.m- 
FORTH. 


MARRIAGE. 
BoyLe—Ropinson.—9n April 20, at St. James’ 
Church, Nottingham, by the Rev. Bingley 
Cass, Philip, third son of James Boyle, 
Headingley, Leeds, to Edith, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Robinson and the late 
Robert Robinson, of Burton-on-Trent, 


DEATHS. 
Hiitn.—On April 7, at 5, Crouch-street, 
- Banbury, Oxfordshire, Anne Hill, widow of 
the late Rev. H. Hill, aged 76. 
Hotme.—On April 17, at 20, Lord-street, 
_ Southport, Harriet Holme. Friends kindly 
accept this (the only) intimation. 


ae REV. JAMES E. STEAD is open 

toreceive appointments after April 25.— 
Address, 13, Wallwork-terrace, The Hague, 
Stalybridge. i 


Jack gains every ywroman’s heart 
By his always loching smart, 

Gained the love of dearest Salll, Fg 
Using for his clothes the DALLI.*® & 


_— 2 
*“ Dalii” the best, miost simple and most com- 
fortable way ef ironing. Independent of stove Bq 
rs Cr and gas, it can be used any- 
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Manchester College, Oxford 
HE following promises have been 
received in response to the Appeal issued 
by the Committee for Donations to clear off 
the Debt of £3,000 and for Annual Sub- 
scriptions to meet the deficit of £600 
per annum. 
WILLIAM KENRICK, President. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, [eon : 
S. ALERED Srernruat, ( Vice-Presidents. 
H. Envietp Dowson, Chairman of Committec. 
GROSVENOR TALBOT, J'reasurer, 
Southfield, Burley, Leeds, 
A. H. WorTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’s-square, Manchester ; 
Henry Gow, 3, John-st., Hampstead, London, 
Hon. Secretaries. 


Donations. 

Amount previously advertised ...£2,990 10 0 
Miss M. E. Swaine ... ere re 1020.0 
Mrs. Clara Ryland 10 0 0 
Mre. Odgers ... “at Rr Hr 020 
John H. Every, Esq. ot ah PLA) 
Rev. R. Nicel Cross, M.A. dee) 

Total ... £5,018 12.0 


New Annual Subseriptions. 


Amount previously advertised ... £98 6 O 
Mrs. Henry J. Evelegh (in 1910)... cea weak) 
Jchn M. Oliver, Esq. ree ae pA ed 
Mrs. Cdgers ... ace so Ph AD, 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.D.... Pha Doane 
Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A. he DA all) 
Miss Worsley es Be: Le ps) 
Rev. Neander Anderton, B.A. 1) oa ye, 
Rey. A. C. Fox, B.A. oe ee) 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A. Te oe 
Rod. Halls Hsqe-s : 010 6 
Rey. J. M. Connell... 010 6 

Total ... . £115 20 


Inereased Annual Subsceriptions. 


Amount previously ¢ xs. a. ign geeaid 

advertised ...from 149 8 6 to 802 9 O 
Mrs. Russell Mar- 

tineau (in 1910) ... Qie2esOe a HHO tg0 
David Martineau,Esq. 2 2 0, 4 4 0 
Miss Fanny A. Short Qe seem aro 
Thomas Worthington, 

Egq.... aay ee 2932 Ott. B= BO 
Richard 8. Osler, Esq. 2 2.0, 3.3 0 
Miss Gaskell se eT set te ean I) 
= £160 19 6to0 £323 4 0 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original. principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 

PRINCIPAL : 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
D.D., D.Litt. 


RANTS TO UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS for the Ministry :—(a) A 
College BURSARY, of £50 a year, may be 
obtained by a Candidate who passes the 
“Undergraduate Entrance Examination” of 
the College, and also Responsions or one of 
the Examinations accepted by the University 
of Oxford in lieu of Responsions; (b) A 
College EXHIBITION of £70 a year may be 
obtained by a Candidate whe gains distinction 
in the Entrance Examination (as above), and 
in a further optional Examination ; and (c) In 
case of high distinction, a College SCHOLAR. 
SHIP of £90 a year may!be awarded. The 
further examination may be taken in (1) 
advanced classics; or (2) English Language 
and Literature; or (3) Mathematics; or (4) a 
branch of Natural Science. 

Bursaries are tenable at Oxford or other 
approved University, EXHIBITIONS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS only at Oxford. 

GRANTS TENABLE AT THE COL- 
LEGE.—COLLEGE BURSARIES may be 
obtained by Students for the Ministry, and 
DANIEL JONES BURSARIUS by Ministers 
who desire to devote a year to further study. 

For further particulars apply to the Princi- 
pal, or to 
- A, H, WORTHINGTON, 

1, St. James’-square, Manchester, 
Rev. Henry Gow, 
3, John-strect, Hampstead, London, N.W, 
Hon, Secretaries. 


Rey. M.A., 


eT ——————— 
———— eee 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_@—— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
een ot LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ears.— 
ynoch 


AY Sagat! a MAID-ATTENDANT 
for an elderly lady. Thoroughly 
capable and experienced.—Apply, Miss Con, 
Calthorpe, Redlands-road, Reading. 


A LADY, experienced in Teaching and 
4 Secretarial Work, desires engagement. 
Highly recommended.—Taxnot, 51, Mirster- 
road, West Hampstead, London. 


ite: DY.—As HOUSEKEEPER. 

Special experience in household of a 
medical man.—Address, M., INQuirER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


dey Y, as COMPANION, COM- 
i PANION-HOUSEKEEPER, or any 
position of trust and responsibility. Good 
references.—Address, Miss 2). Smiru, c/o Mrs. 
Wills, Beacon Royal, West Cliff, Bournemouth. 


Gan any Lady recommend a young 

HOUSEMAID, thoroughly trustworthy, 
and willing to help others. Wanted early in 
May.—The Misses BRUCE, 2, Talbot-square, W, 


AN any Lady recommend a WORK- 

ING HOUSEKEEPER for two ladies 

and a gentlemen out sll day, at Wimbledon. 

— Apply, Mrs. Porrer, 59, Warrior-square, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


ANTED, respectable woman, about 

30, as GENERAL SERVANT in 
neighbourhood of Manchester. Must be able 
to undertake all duties. Two in family.—X., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ANTED, by a domesticated young 

lady, post as LADY NURSE, or 
HELP, at the end of May.—Lapy Nurse, 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


WELCOME to “ The International 

Women’s Suffrage Alliance.” —Discourse 

by the Rev. JoHN PAGE Horrs, at Little Port- 

land-street Chapel], to-morrow (Sunday) morn- 

ing at 11.15. | Subject: Pouirics AND 
WOMANHOOD. 


BLACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


SALE OF WORK will be held in 

the School on Thursday, April 29, and 
Saturday, May 1. Open each day at 3 o'clock, 
Thursday, by JOHN HARRISON, Esq. (President 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association) ; 
Saturday, by G. H. Lrerau, Esq. (Swinton), 
Entertainment at 7 o'clock. Tickets 6d. each. 


BUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL. 


NNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS, 
Sunday, May 2. Preacher, Rev. J. M. 
Luioyp-THomas. Services 10.45, 3.0, 6.30. 


NEW GRAVEL PiT CHURCH, HACKNEY. 
Chatham Place, off Paragon Road. 
Three Week Evening PUBLIC LECTURES 
arranged by the London District Unitarian 
Society will be delivered on Thursday Evenings. 
April 29.—Unitarianism and the Modernist 
Movement. Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., of 
tead. 
ite Gea tindkarante and the Individual. 
Rev. J. ARTHUR bet ee of the London 
istrict Unitarian Society. 
pe sare Tistatliagiene and the Problem of 
Poverty. ee W. G.. Tarrant, B.A., of 
ndsworth. 
bie open at 7.45. Chair at 8 p.m, After 
each Lecture an opportunity will be given for 
questions. All are cordially invited, 


THE INQUIRER. 


“Schools, ete. 


—_—~»~——— 


f HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LOoNDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiuiAn Taxeot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers.—A pply to the HEAD Misrness. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards, Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, umsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principeal—J, H. N. Stephenscn, M.A, 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 


608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 


Amy Kemp. 
OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local, Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrRIncipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM.—Head Master, 
Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home 
influence. Private field opposite schoo]. Tele- 
phone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 
April 295 e 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, 


Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoos. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,”’ 59, Warrior-square. 


billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

8. DEVON. Ladies as guests. Special 

advantages for girls visiting alone. Consump- 

tives not admitted. From 35s. weekly.— 
Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


AMPSTEAD (near TUBE).—Guests 

received. Comfortable home ; large 

house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEST, c/o 
Bellis, Dawnslues lL N.W. 


(TEMPERANCE), 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
: TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
& This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
™ throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- & 
rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to & 
6s. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table # 
d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per day, P 
Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


~ 


First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine, 


gad | Parsonage, 


BOOKS by Rev. Dr. GOLLYER. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 354, 3s. 6d. net, by aes 3s. 6d. 
WHERE THE LIGHT DWELLETH 


Twenty Sermons. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Biographical Sketch by CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
“The discourses cover a wide fleld of study and 
exposition. and exhibit all the more salient character- 
istics which combined to secure for the distinguished 
preacher his deservedly high reputation.”—Leicester 


7 & 
Artists 


Daily Post. ay 
Crown 8vo., pp. 248, 3/- net, by post 3/4. & 
SOME MEMORIES \ Leaded 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with é 4 
quiet but irrepressible veins of humour and tenderness, mo x a Glass, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 658, 2s. net, by post 2s. 3d. = Wi, I A | RS BO 
FATHER TAYLOR EN Pemoriat 
Father Taylor} was the founder of the Seamen’s 
Bethel in the Port of Boston, whose story is here briefly CRindows. 
told by Dr. Collyer with a fund of incident and anecdote 
that well illustrates the peculiar genius and unusual & 
personality of the man. 
BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.0 Mosaics. 


: =U 
Church Decorators. 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


ADIES’ PURE WOOL STOCKINGS. 

4 —Send to-day for sample pair. Medium 
weight, fast black, perfect shape, wear 
splendidly, 1/3 post free; 3 pairs 3/6. Money 
back if desired. State size boots.— CLARK, 
‘18, Clarence-street, York. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


R. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer 
for open competition, Undergraduate 
Scholarships, tenable in the University of 
Glasgow only ; and Divinity Scholarships for 
Graduates, tenable in any approved School of 
Theology or University. The Scholarships 
are open to students of all Denominations 
preparing for the Nonconformist Ministry. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Dr. 
WILLIAMs’s LIBRARY, Gordon-square, London, 
W.C., before May 20. 

CS SI Te PE SR as ae 
TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING, 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L, Stent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 

Hall-road, N. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d, 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Ae, 


[ou CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LoNDON BRIpDGR, 


DirREcrors. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman--Mark H. JupG4, A.R.L.B.A 
Sir WILLIAM CHANCE,) F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 
Bart. Sue i 

Miss CecIL GRADWELL.| Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER. | 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT _ 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable __ 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and — 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. , sas 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. if 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} percent.free 
of income tax. SS Se 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. ; hie ie 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges __ 
low. Prospectus free. oe, 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager, 
e 


ae 


F 
* 


Ree SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just thosethings which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Billgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


Lote 


Cerms for Advertisements. % 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, EHssea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office | 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. Thescale of charges 
is as follows :— LPs. ee 
Per PAGE .. me «. 5050 
HALY-PAGE ... Mak Seay : 0 
3 


Ae ee !— Pure Irish 

Linen, hemstitched borders, ladies’ 2/6 
dozen, gentlemen’s 3/9. Remnants ! White Art 
Irish Linen, big pieces. per bundle 2/6. 
Postages 3d. Patterns free.—Write, Hurton’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


PEer CoLuMN... aa Ae ie 2 
Inco IN COLUMN ... Spa) 
Special Terms for a Series. - 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, ‘Sak 
20 words, Is. ; 30 words, 1s. 6d. ; 40 words, 2s. — 
Second insertion and after, half price, — 
All payments in respect to THE INQUIRERto 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, — 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


oe! 


HARMING New Irish Linen Spring 
Costume Fabric, ‘“‘FLAXZELLA.” 
Lovely colours, new art shades; washable, 
durable ; plain or striped, from 7d. yard. 
Bunch of patterns free—Write, Hurton’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1ToR, The 
ottram, Manchester, 


